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SKXOR  DON  AUTl'RO  ALESSANDRI,  PRESIDENT  OK  CHILE. 

The  new  pn'sidciif  was  inaugurated  on  De;-embcr  2S,  1921),  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Seflor  .Alessandri  is 
51  years  old  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 


SK^OK  DON  AliTl'HO  ALKSvSANDKI,  inaujfuralod  on  l)o- 
cfinbor  'Jli  for  the  period  of  H>2()-1925,  is  of  Italian  extraetion, 
heinj;  the  son  of  Don  Arturo  Alessandri  and  Doha  Siisana 
Palma,  the  daughter  of  tlie  distinguished  president  of  the 
supreme  court.  He  was  horn  on  Deecmher  21,  hS69,  in  Longavi, 
Department  of  Linares.  His  early  education  was  giv’en  him  in  tlie 
fathers’  schools.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  receiving  his 
diploma  upon  the  completion  of  his  course  at  the  rniversity  of 
(’Idle. 

President  Alessandri’s  political  career  has  been  a  series  of  triumphs. 
He  was  a  successfui  lawyer  as  early  as  and  in  1H96  was  secre¬ 

tary  of  the  convention  which  elected  Senior  Errazurez  Echaurren  for 
President.  In  1898  he  was  elected  by  the  liberal  party  as  deputy 
for  C'urico,  later  becoming  minister  of  state,  holding  the  portfolios 
of  industry  and  public  works.  He  has  held  important  posts  under 
nearly  every  administration,  being  at  one  time  minister  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  and  under  his  predecessor,  for  a  time,  chief  of  the  cabinet. 

The  new  president  has  a  strong  personality,  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
and  is  fearless  and  generous.  His  personality  has  awakened  a  popular 
interest  in  politics,  and  he  stands  for  the  new  doctrines  relating  to 
labor  and  economics  which  presage  the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  thought 
and  understanding.  He  has  promised  important  reforms,  among 
which  are  the  stabilizing  of  the  exchange,  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  proportional  tax  on  incomes,  measures  for  the  protection  of 
labor,  etc. 

Before  his  inauguration  President  Alessandri  had  intended  to 
visit  the  ITiited  States,  but  was  unable  to  make  more  than  an  ex- 
temled  tour  of  his  own  country,  spending  considerable  time  in  Tara- 
paca,  which  he  represented  in  the  senate  at  the  time  of  his  election. 
'I'arapaca  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  regions  of  {’bile 
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and  shows  Presidont  Alessandri’s  close  ccniuection  with  the  labor 
questions  which  are  daily  assumin"  a  greater  magnitude. 

In  regard  to  international  relations  Sehor  Alessandri  is  in  favor  of  a 
close  and  practical  Americanism,  and  thinks  that  tlie  World  War  taught 
statesmen  and  the  people  of  every  country  to  think  internationally, 
and  that  therefore  the  nations  of  the  American  continents  have  more 
reason  than  ever  to  unify  their  effort  toward  progress,  and  to  draw 
even  more  close  those  racial,  moral,  and  cultural  ties  which  count  for 
more  than  material  intercourse. 

On  the  day  Arturo  Alessandri  took  the  oath  of  oflice  as  President 
of  Chile,  in  reply  to  a  message  of  congratulation  from  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  he  said: 

Sincere  thaiikf  to  the  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  very  particularly 
to  the  worthy  director  f'eneral,  for  their  congratulations  and  their  wishes  for  the  ])ros- 
perity  of  niy  country.  In  a.ssuniin^  these  arduous  and  responsible  duties,  I  also 
express  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  profjn'ss  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  stren>!;th- 
enin"  of  those  close  relations  toward  the  development  of  which  the  Fan  .\merican 
Union  has  contributed  so  much. 

THE  FAREWEI.L  OF  THE 


I. 


THK  (ioverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  a 
special  meeting  on  December  3  to  say  “farewell”  to  the 
Hon.  Bainhridge  Colby  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
South  America,  where  he  went  as  representative  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  return  the  visits  to  Washington  of  the  President-elect 
of  Brazil  and  the  President-elect  of  Uruguay.  His  Excellency 
Senor  Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  Chilean  ambassador,  dean  of  the 
dil)lomatic  corps,  made  the  following  adtlress; 


Mr.  Secrktary:  ’  ^  > 

On  the  day  when  you  first  came  to  the  Pan  American  Union  to  preside  over  the 
sessions  of  the  Oovernin"  Boanl  the  honor  of  welcoming  y(iu  fell  to  me.  To-<lay  I 
again  enjoy  the  honor  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  you  in  the  name  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

At  the  time  in  extending  to  you  our  welcome  and  greeting  we  assured  you  that  with 
your  high  statesmanlike  qualities,  combined  with  our  warm  and  earnest  coopt^ration 
your  duties  as  president  of  this  international  organization, would  be  made  relatively 
easy.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  state  at  this  time  that  this 
prediction  has  been  fully  confirmed.  At  this  time  it  is  even  more  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say  to  you  that,  although  we  received  you  with  conliality  at  the  time  that 
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This  photograph,  which  is  the  most  rwont  of  the  Latin  American  diplomats  in  Wa-shington  and  of  the  Director  General  and  Assistant  Direetor  of  the  I’an  American 
Union,  was  taken  after  the  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board,  held  on  Decemlier  3,  to  bid  farewell  to  Hon.  Bainliridge  Colby. 
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you  took  over  the  presidency  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion 
now,  after  having  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  know  you  and  at  the  moment  when 
you  are  about  to  leave  us,  we,  in  bidding  godspeed  to  his  excellency  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  president  of  our  Governing  Board,  also  say  farewell  with  the  warmest 
expression  of  personal  feeling  to  our  highly  valued  friend. 

If  on  this  occasion  I  permit  myself  to  address  you  in  this  personal  and  familiar  way. 
you  are  in  a  sejjse  responsible.  To  the  other  splendid  qualities  which  you  possess 
there  is  adde<l  that  personal  attractiveness  which  has  exerted  a  charm  over  all  of  us. 
We  are  certain,  sir,  that  the  same  qualities  which  we  have  learned  so  deeply  to  appre¬ 
ciate  assure  the  success  of  the  high  mission  which  you  are  about  to  undertake.  You 
will  carry  to  the  peoples  and  governments  before  whom  you  will  represent  the  eminent 
President  of  the  United  States  the  elo<|uent  expiession  of  a  policy  which  has  openetl 
new  and  broader  hori/.ons  of  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strengthened  on  our  merican 
Continent  those  sentiments  of  mutual  confidence  and  solidarity  which  the  American 
people  have  inspired  by  reason  of  a  moral  elevation  even  superior  to  their  material 
greatness. 

.\nd  in  addition  to  all  this,  my  dear  Mr.  Colby,  you  are  going  to  make  hosts  of 
friends  amongst  nations  oi)en  to  the  influence  of  noble  sentiments,  and  amongst  those 
sentiments  there  is  none  which  is  more  highly  appreciated  than  the  sincerity  which 
so  markedly  characterizes  your  personality. 

We  desire,  sir,  that  you  carry  with  you  for  the  success  of  your  great  mission  the 
warm  wishes  which  are  here  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  .\merican  nations 
seated  around  this  table.  Combined  with  these  warm  wishes  there  goes  with  you  the 
affectionate  regard  of  each  and  everyone  of  us  who  feels  proud  to  be  considered 
amongst  your  friends. 

Spcretary  Colby  responded  to  Ambassador  Matbieu  as  follows: 

.Mr.  A.MUA8SAUOK  AND  MY  DISTINGUISHED  COLLEAGUES: 

I  can  not  let  so  beautiful  an  address,  chargetl  with  cordiality  and  sincere  good  feeling 
and  friendship,  pass  without  leaping  to  my  feet  to  make  at  least  an  effort  at  suitable 
acknowledgement.  I  can  not  tell  you  how'  touched  I  am  by  the  importance  that  you 
have  seen  tit  by  your  presence  here  to-day  to  give  my  departure  for  my  visit  to  the 
.Southern  Hemisphere.  You  could  have  hardly  done  a  more  inspiring  thing.  You 
could  have  hardly  done  anything  that  w'ould  have  given  me  a  more  memorable 
pleasure.  I  have  had  a  very  pwuliarly  pleasant  relation  w'ith  the  diplomats  who  have 
represented  the  Latin  .\merican  countries.  No  man  whose  feelings  are  sound  and 
right  could  find  himself  most  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  merican  Swretary  of  State  without  a  fc*eling  of  great  trepidation  and  of  great 
misgiving  as  to  his  qualifications  and  of  great  longing  to  have  the  support,  the  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  workers,  without  whic'h  it  would  be  idle  to  expen  t 
any  measure  whatever  of  success.  I  shall  always  remember  that  the  first  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  greet  me,  the  men  who  came  to  me  with  the  most  unmis¬ 
takable  cordiality,  with  the  simplicity  and  the  candor  and  the  directness  that  meant 
so  much  to  me  in  those  early  weeks,  were  yourselves,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  to  you.  There  are  no  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  who  are  more  respected 
professionally  in  Washington  than  you.  There  are  no  men  who  have  addressed  them¬ 
selves  with  more  seriousness  to  the  mastery  of  this  splendid  profession  of  diplomacy 
than  you.  There  are  no  men  who  wield  a  greater  influence  by  reason  of  their  scholar¬ 
ship,  of  their  position  in  your  profession  than  you,  and  it  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
privileges  and  recompenses  of  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  that  he  sustains  this 
ex-ofticio  relation  to  you  and  which  affords  him  this  recurring  opportunity  of  meeting 
you.  I  consider  myself  very  highly  privileged,  gentlemen,  to  be  the  bearer  of 
•America’s  good  will  to  the  countries  that  I  shall  visit.  It  is  a  very  great  honor  to 
be  deputized  by  Woodrow  Wilson  to  return  a  visit  to  Brazil  and  a  visit  to  Uruguay 
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whit'h  he  hinwelf  hail  intended  to  do  had  his  health  and  strenjith  permitted.  It  is 
a  vt‘ry  happy  l  in  umstanee  that  1  find  myself  so  near  to  the  Ar};entine  Rt'public  that 
I  shall  he  able  to  visit  that  beautiful  motlern  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  1  have  received 
some  very  cordial  and  touching  invitations  from  other  countries  of  South  America, 
and  1  have  given  very  earnest  and  long  consideration  to  the  {lossihility  of  enlarging 
my  trip  beyond  the  limits  originally  projwted;  but  I  shall  be  under  no  nwessity  of 
lengthy  explanations  to  you  who  are  part  of  the  life  of  the  American  capital  when  I 
tell  you  that  conditions  here  do  not  permit  of  that  ]irolongation  of  my  visit.  I  must 
hurry  back  to  my  jKtst  here  in  Washington,  where  so  many  i>ressing  questions  call  for 
my  presence  and  will  hardly  excuse  my  ab.sence.” 

I  spent  mort*  than  two  hours  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  yesterday. 

1  mention  that  be<-aust>  that  is  a  very  long  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  the  very  great  interi*8t  he  feels  in  my  approaching  trip.  We  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  trip.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  the  Pn*sident  feels  more 
deeply  than  the  sense  he  has  of  South  America’s  appreciation  of  the  grt'at  ends  and 
the  great  ideals  he  has  sought  to  conserve  aiul  promote. 

I  am  going  to  be  back  very  soon,  almost  before  you  have  experienced  the  full 
measure  of  the  relief  which  my  abstuice  may  afford  you.  I  only  wish  I  could  visit  all 
of  your  countries.  1  only  wish  I  could  stay  longer  among  your  ptH>ple.  1  only  wish 
that  the  .\merican  j)eople  could  have  a  voice  and  personality  who  would  more  ade¬ 
quately  embixly  and  bring  lo  your  iH*ople  the  great  common  interest  that  is  felt  in  th<‘ 
United  States  for  her  sister  Republics  of  America.  You  must  have  appreciated  that 
there  is  not  an  audience  in  America  where  you  have  found  yourselves  unapprcn  iated 
or  a  la<  k  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  for  your  countries.  You  can  scan  the  utterances 
of  our  public  men  and  can  find  nothing  but  evidences  of  good  will,  interest,  and 
admiration  which  is  felt  in  this  country  for  your  people.  Most  of  us  do  not  differ 
fundamentally.  Different  loialities  mean  change  of  color  but  not  of  structure, 
t'ultivation  and  honor  have  no  nu'ridians  of  latitude.  A  gentleman,  a  man  of  honor, 
a  man  of  faith,  a  man  of  conscienc-e,  is  the  same  thing  the  world  over.  Civilization 
is  in  the  custcxly  and  guardianship  of  such  men  in  all  the  countries  that  belong  to  the 
corjxtrate  bcnly  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  great  fraternity  1  take  my  brief  and  temicorary  leave  of  you.  I 
shall  miss  you.  1  hope  1  shall  be  welcome  on  my  return.  I  can  not  take  my  sc*at 
without  exprc^ssing  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President  the  sincere  appreciation  of  your 
generous  expressions.  Will  you  jcermit  me,  on  my  own  behalf,  to  express  my  a|)pre- 
ciation  of  your  kind  words,  tirentlemen,  Gcxl  bless  you  while  I  am  away.  May  your 
work  prosper.  I  shall  look  forward  to  greeting  you  on  my  return. 

As  is  customary  on  such  occasions  the  ambassador  spoke  in  Spanish 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  English.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
were  i)hotographed  in  a  group  before  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Pan  American  Building  in  Washington. 

Secretary  Colby  left  the  United  States  from  the  port  of  Norfolk 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Florida  on  December  4.  The  members  of  his  party 
were:  Maj.  Gen.  Adelbert  Cronkhite,  Admiral  S.  M.  Bassett, 
('ol.  William  Kelly,  jr.,  and  Capt.  E.  S.  Ross,  all  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States;  William  11.  Beck,  secretary  to  Mr.  Colby; 
and  Dr.  William  Sherwell.  A  personal  staff  of  translators,  ste¬ 
nographers,  newspaper  correspondents,  and  moving-picture  men 
accompanied  the  distinguished  traveler. 


PRK^HDEXT  WILSON,  on  January  5,  1921,  officially  received 
Ilis  Exeellency  Senor  Dr.  Alejandro  ('esar,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Nicaragua  to  the 
United  States.  In  presenting  his  credentials  the  new  min¬ 
ister  read  the  followinj;  address: 

Mr.  Prksident: 

I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Your  Excellency  the  letters  which 
accnnlit  me  in  the  eapacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ph*ni|M)tentiary  of 
the  Republic  of  Nirarajiua  near  Your  Excellency’s  (lovernment,  tojjether  with  the 
letter  of  recall  of  my  distin^uish(Hl  pri*tleces.s»)r,  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  Don  Diego 
M.  Chamorro,  who  has  just  bt»en  calhnl  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  Nicaraguan  pt*ople. 

It  ilevolves  uinm  me  at  the  same  time  to  present  to  you  the  friendly  and  cordial 
greeting  that  my  honorable  President  .stmds  you  through  me,  with  his  fervent  wi.shes 
for  the  personal  happiness  of  Your  Excellency,  and  the  increase<l  happiness  and 
greatness  of  your  people,  with  whom  it  has  been  his  constant  earnest  desire  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  the  relations  of  good  understanding  and  friendship  to 
which  so  great  a  value  is  attachcnl  by  our  country. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  its  relations  with  this  country  has  had  occasion 
to  appreciate  your  disinteresttnl  |)olicy  of  lofty  pur|)oses  and  grand  hleals;  and  the 
main  object  of  the  mission  with  which  I  am  entruste<l  is  to  carry  even  higher  if  [>ossi- 
ble  the  recijmKal  trust  and  confidence  that  already  exists.  In  order  to  attain  these 
ends  I  confidently  hope  that  I  may  dei)end  on  the  high  and  benevolent  cewperation 
of  Your  Excellency  and  your  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  wishes  expres.sed  in  the  name  of  my  honorable  President,  permit 
me,  most  excellent  sir,  to  formulate  my  own  for  Your  Excellency’s  welfare  and  bapi>i- 
ness,  and  for  the  more  aiul  more  complete  achievement  of  its  noble  ideals  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  jjrogress  by  the  admirable  Nation  over  which  you  so  worthily  j)reside. 

President  Wilson  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mini.ster: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  accord  you  formal  recognition  as  envoy  extraonlinary  and 
minister  plenijmtentiary  of  Nicaragua  to  the  I’nitwl  States,  by  accepting  from  your 
hands  the  autographe<l  letter  by  which  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Nicaragua 
accredits  you  in  that  high  cajaicity.  I  also  accept  from  you  the  letter  of  recall  of  your 
prcMlecessor,  whose  residence  at  this  capital  is  agreeably  remembered. 

The  conlial  sentiments  to  which  you  give  utterance  in  behalf  of  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  are  in  keeping  with  the  friendship  which  had  characterize<l  his  inter¬ 
course  with  this  Government  and  which  has  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  g<MKl  will 
of  the  Government  and  peoj)le  of  the  United  States.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  in 
the  conduct  of  your  mission  you  will  be  animated  with  a  like  desire  to  pres<*rve  and 
strengthen  the  ties  which  now  bind  the  two  countries  in  friendship  and  rwipna-al 
good  will. 

The  (lOvernment  and  people  of  the  Unittxl  .States  being  no  less  solicitous  to  main¬ 
tain  the  most  amicable  and  cordial  relations  with  the  Government  ami  |)eoj)le  of 
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Nicarajriia,  it  will  indeed  give  me  great  pleaHiire  to  e<x)|K‘rate  with  yon  in  the  further- 
anee  of  the  laudable  object  which  you  state  it  will  be  the  i»ur|M»se  of  your  mission  to 
attain. 

May  1  ask  you  to  he  so  gcxsl  as  to  convey  to  I’r(>sident  Chamorro  my  thanks  for  his 
kindly  greeting  and  g(Mxl  wish(*s,  and  to  assure  him  of  my  desire  that  rwiproral  trust 
and  confiilence  may  continue  to  s<>rve  as  the  solid  foundation  between  the  govern- 
nnuits  and  pdopl(>s. 

I  thank  you  for  your  own  g(xxl  wishes,  which  are  highly  appreciatisl,  and  trust  that 
you  will  find  your  sojourn  at  this  ca)>ifal  most  agreeable. 


By  Joseph  T.  Sixoewai.d,  Jk. 

IX  11)11)  tlip  Johns  Hopkins  University  sent  a  scitMitilic  pxjtptlition 
to  South  America  to  make  a  "eologie  ex])loration  of  the  Amies 
of  Bern,  Bolivia,  and  ('hile.  These  investigations  were  rendered 
possible  throujrh  the  jr^nerosity  of  the  family  of  the  late  Georjro 
llnntintrton  Williams,  tirst  professor  of  jroolotrv  at  that  university, 
and  the  results  are  dedicated  to  his  memory  as  a  token  of  apjtreciation 
of  his  many  important  contributions  to  the  science  of  "eoloccy.  The 
expedition  was  in  charge  of  Edward  W.  Berry,  })rofessor  of  i)aleon- 
tology,  and  Joseph  T.  Singewald.  jr.,  professor  of  economic  geology, 
at  Johns  IIo])kins.  The  Andes  were  crossed  and  recrosse«l  by  the 
party  at  a  number  of  places,  sometimes  by  rail,  at  other  times  on 
mide  hack  far  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  travelers.  One  of  the  most 
ifiteresting  of  the  latter  journeys  was  a  trij)  from  Huancayo,  on  one 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  .Vmazon  Kiver,  past  the  famous  mercury 
mines  of  Iluancavelica,  across  the  (Continental  Divide  to  the  still 
loftier  silver  mines  of  Santa  Ines,  thence  down  the  west  slope  of  the 
range  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Pisco--a  trij)  of  250  miles  on  mule  back 
over  some  of  the  world’s  most  rugged  toi)ography  and  through  a 
seciuence  of  varied  scenery. 

Huancayo  is  reached  by  rail  from  Lima  on  the  world's  highest 
and  most  remarkable  railroad,  the  Oroya  Jlailroad,  which  crosses 
the  glacier-capped  crest  of  the  western  range  through  a  tunnel  over 
15,S()()  feet  above  sea  level.  After  descending  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mantaro  Kiver  at  Oroya,  the  road  sends  a  branch  southward  down 
the  valley  to  Huancayo.  Soon  after  the  train  reaches  the  valley 
darkness  comes  on,  but  as  the  traveler  peers  through  the  glass  of  the 
train  window  into  the  cold  starlit  night  he  is  dimlv  aware  of  passing 


■  George  Huntington  Williams  .Memorial  I’iil>lication  Xo.  ti. 
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VIEWS  IN  THE  MANTARO  VALLEY. 


l'|>|)or:  The-  croal  I lu>r<Hij!hfari‘  of  Iho  Maiilarn  >  alley,  south  of  Hiiaiieavo,  lined  with  luetiiritique  eiiea- 
lyiitiis  triHis,  attave  hedges,  and  (|uaiiit  eaeti-to|iii^  adobe  walls.  Lower:  Thrashing  barley  in  the 
Slantaro  Valiev. 
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tlirouf;h  a  comparatively  Hat  open  country.  Tlie  train  makes  fre¬ 
quent  stops  at  stations  swarmiii"  with  apathetically  curious  Indians, 
with  their  ponchos  tightly  drawn  about  them  to  protect  them  from 
the  chill  night  air.  The  weary  traveler  who  has  been  under  wav 
since  early  in  the  moniing,  who  in  one  day  has  been  carried  from  sea 
level  to  nearly  .3  miles  above  it,  who  has  suddenly  been  transferred 
from  the  tropical  temperature  and  vegetation  of  the  Kimac  Valley 
about  Lima  to  a  wintry  clime,  has  hundled  himself  in  his  sweater  and 
overcoat,  and  nestled  against  the  window  at  his  seat,  continues  to 
ju'er  out  at  the  motley  throng,  as  apathetic  and  listless  as  the  Indians 
staring  at  him,  despite  the  strange  fascination  of  the  scene  before 
him.  Shortly  before  midnight  Iluancayo  is  reached;  the  passenger's 
baggage  is  .seized  by  Indian  boys,  who  h*ad  the  way  through  the  now 
<leserted  streets  jiaved  with  the  characteristic  small  rounded  cofibles 
of  the  Andean  towns  and  sufliciently  lighted  to  enable  him  to  ajipre- 
ciate  the  novelty  of  the  ])icture.  The  ])rimitiveness  of  the  little  hotel 
before  which  the  boys  halt  with  his  baggage  is  no  bar  to  a  sound 
night’s  sleep  after  the  long  day  full  of  impressions  and  scenes  that 
always  remain  vivid  in  his  memory. 

Iluancayo  lies  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  11,01)0  feet,  and  as  the 
snn  reaches  the  broad  valley  quite  early,  the  chilliness  of  the  night  air 
is  soon  dispelled.  The  traveler  eagerly  sallies  forth  into  the  warm 
morning  sun  to  ac<inaint  himself  in  broail  daylight  with  the  wonder¬ 
land  dimly  revealed  to  him  the  night  before.  He  finds  himself  in  a 
Hat  valley,  highly  cultivated,  which  is  henuned  in  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west  by  mountain  chains  whose  true  ruggedness  is  softened 
by  distance.  The  street  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  teeming  with 
life.  Barefooted  Indians,  multiple-skirted  women,  and  poncho- 
covered  men  arc  jog-trotting  behind  and  alongside  of  herds  of  llamas  or 
strings  of  donkeys,  laden  with  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  women  almost  invariably  carry  the  newest  arrival  of  their  nu¬ 
merous  progeny  slung  over  their  back  in  a  blanket ;  the  next  older  are 
perched  on  top  of  or  in  front  of  the  load  of  the  donkeys;  but  incredibly 
young  tots  are  straggling  along  with  the  characteristic  jog  of  their 
elders.  Many  who  arrived  earlier  have  already  spread  their  wares  in 
the  street  -small  ])iles  of  chuna — the  frozen  potato,  which  is  a  staple 
Andean  article  of  food;  various  vegetables,  homespun  woolens, 
gnarled  sticks  of  kindling  wood,  etc.  Others  are  doing  a  rushing 
cafeteria  business  serving  re])eatedly  on  the  same  dishes,  from  huge 
pots  over  an  open  charcoal  fire,  highly  seasoned  meat  and  greasy 
rice  and  potatoes,  delicacies  eagerly  consumed  liy  a])])reciative 
customers.  He  who  does  no  more  than  remain  in  Iluancayo  over 
Sunday  ti)  see  this  market  at  its  height  ami  returns  to  Lima  by  rail 
is  amply  repaid  and  has  much  to  tell  about  Andean  life.  But  he 
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The  llama  train  is  the  traiisportalinn  system  of  the  Andes.  No  ^ade  is  too  steep,  no  trail  too 
roeky,  for  this  sure-footra  animal,  Vhieh  maintains  itself  en  route  by  on  almost 

barren  mountain  sides. 
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THE  TOP  OF  THE  ANDES  NEAR  Hl'ANCAVELlCA. 

As  long  as  one  remains  on  the  top,  long  stretches  of  comparatively  level  trail  arc  traversed,  but  when  finallv 
one  of  the  large  rivers  must  m  cros.sed,  the  descent  and  a.scent  usually  consumes  a  half  day  of  travel 
and  exhausts  the  animals. 
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BELLA  VISTA,  THE  ATTRACTIVE  HOME  OF  MR.  CJASTELCMEXIH,  MANAOER  OF  THE  HCANCAVELICA  MINES. 
Ui'ro  tho  Williams  uarty  was  most  cordially  riHxdvcd  and  accorded  that  hospitality  so  characteristic  of  IVniviaiis 
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wlio  ciiii  lutw  push  ou  hcyoiul  the  railroad  aud  trace  his  way  hack  across 
the  luoui  tains  to  the  sea  on  mule  hack,  though  he  has  many  hard¬ 
ships  to  uuderfio,  becomes  ac(|uaiiited  with  Andean  landscapes  and 
learns  to  know  the  peoples  of  the  Andean  heights  in  a  way  that  is 
«lenie<l  the  traveler  who  restricts  himself  to  the  railroad.  Kortu-  ‘ 
nately  our  geological  explorations  called  us  to  these  less-fre(iuented 
trails. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  K.  K.  Fernandini,  who  has  been  more 
appreciative  of  the  possibilities  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Peru  than 
any  other  Peruvian,  and  who  ranks  as  the  most  progressive  mine 
»»|)erator  of  his  country,  mules  were  awaiting  us  at  the  hotel  for  the 
hist  laj)  of  our  journey,  even  before  we  had  completed  a  hasty 
ac<|uaintance  with  the  town.  The  trail,  here  hroad  and  level  enough 
to  bo  called  a  highway,  led  southward  down  the  main  street  of  the 
town  into  the  broad  open  country.  Hugh  agaves,  or  Spanish 
bayonet,  with  nodding  flower  stalks  20  to  30  feet  tall,  hedge  most  of 
the  road.  Ever  and  anon  a  small  hamlet  or  a  large  hacienda  is 
jiassed  through  and  the  road  is  then  inclosed  between  adobe  walls, 
along  the  top  of  which  cacti  have  been  planted,  giving  a  distinct 
Mexican  tinge  to  the  landscape.  It  was  Saturday  and  all  morning 
we  passed  groups  of  Indians  with  loads  on  their  backs,  on  their  llamas 
and  on  their  donkeys,  eagerly  pressing  on  toward  Iluancayo  for  the 
Sunday  market.  We  passed  field  after  field  of  newly  harvested 
barley  which  was  being  trodden  out  by  oxen  and  winnowed  by  tossing 
into  the  air  as  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament.  All  about  was  so 
strange  and  so  fascinating  that  we  almost  felt  it  necessary  to  pinch 
ourselves  to  make  sure  we  were  not  living  in  a  fairyland. 

Meanwhile  the  Mantaro  River  had  flowed  far  to  our  right,  had 
abandoned  the  broad  valley,  and  entered  the  mountains.  By  noon 
we  were  in  the  foothills  and  stopped  at  the  small  Indian  village  of 
Marcavalle  for  dinner.  The  trail  now  grew  narrower  and  rocky,  the 
country  rough  and  less  densely  populated;  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on  the  intervals  between  the  groups  of  Indians  that  we  passed 
became  longer.  After  many  ups  and  downs  the  trail  emerged  again 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mantaro  River,  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  now 
high  up  on  the  brink  of  an  immense  canyon,  with  a  tiny  white  band 
marking  the  turbulent  river  in  its  rocky  bed  2,000  or  3,000  feet  below. 
The  trail  followed  the  river,  constantly  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
dro])  to  a  lower  level,  which  at  some  ])laces  it  accomplished  by  a 
series  of  zigzags,  at  others  by  a  veritable  rock  stain^'ay.  Little 
apjian'iit  progress  had  been  made  toward  convergence  of  river  and 
trail  when  night  closed  in  on  us,  and  we  had  to  trust  ourselves  entirely 
to  the  instincts  and  sure-footedness  of  our  animals  as  they  wearily 
plodded  along  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  slope.  But  the  sound  of 
the  rushing  waters  in  the  darkness  beneath  us  gradually  increased. 
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1111(1  finally,  as  wt*  (li'scoiulcd  one  of  tlu*  rocky  staircasi's,  \vi‘  found 
ourselves  at  the  portal  of  an  old  Spanish  stone  bridge  ornamented 
with  arches  and  shrines  that  spanned  the  river.  On  the  other  side 
was  the  town  of  Izcuchaca,  through  whose  cobhltnl  streets  we  clattered 
u|)  to  the  village  inn,  upon  which  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night 
had  descended  some  hours  earlier.  We  awakened  the  inmatt*s  and 
put  up  here  for  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  on  a  long,  tedious  climh  out  of 
the  Mantaro  Valley.  Whereas  from  Marcavalle  to  Izcuchaca  the  route 
lay  across  a  great  series  of  massive  linu'stones  that  make  up  the 
mountain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mantaro  Valley,  on  the  west  side  are 
red  sandstones  and  shaU's,  with  beds  of  gypsum  that  are  intruded 
and  overflowed  by  great  masses  of  volcanic  rocks.  Soon,  however, 
the  limestones  appeared  again,  and  we  saw  no  other  rocks  to  the  end 
of  the  day’s  jouriu'v.  Shortly  la'fore  noon  we  reached  lluando,  a 
town  of  considerable  size  on  the  divide  between  the  Mantaro  River 
and  its  tributary,  the  lluancavelica  River.  Our  destination  lay 
some  distance  higher  up  the  latter  river,  so  we  contimu'd  to  follow 
the  trail  upward  as  it  thnaided  its  wa}’^  over  the  saddles  and  around 
the  crc'sts  of  that  divide,  until,  in  the  middle  (^f  the  afternoon,  we 
reached  the  quehrada  that  was  to  lead  us  down  to  the  town  of 
lluancavelica.  We  had  climbed  to  an  elevation  of  1.5,300  ft'ct,  and 
had  now  to  (h'seend  nearly  3,000  feet  to  the  river.  A  recurring 
tragedy  of  Andean  travel  is  that  one  generally  com(>s  within  sight  of 
his  (h'stination  long  before  sundown;  hut  before  he  has  accomplished 
the  d(*scent  of  the  steep  tortuous  trail  that  leads  down  to  it,  night 
has  come  on  and  the  traversing  of  the  last  rocky  stretches,  the  very 
worst  |>art  of  the  day’s  ride,  is  again  blindly  intrustcnl  by  the  rider 
to  the  w(‘arv,  grunting  beast  carrying  him. 

lluancavelica  was  one  of  the  notable  mining  districts  of  the 
Sj)anish  colonial  emj)ire.  Its  mercury  ores  were  known  to  the  Incas 
and  utilized  by  them  as  a  ])igment  Ixdore  the  Spanish  com[uest. 
In  1570,  the  Santa  Barbara  mine,  which  was  already  ju'oductive, 
was  sold  to  the  Spanish  (Vown,  and  all  subsequent  mercury  dis¬ 
coveries  were  declared  crown  ])ro])erty.  The  recorded  output  of 
mercury  during  the  colonial  ])erio(l  amounted  to  550,000  tons.  In 
those  days  the  Santa  Barbara  mine  was  heralded  as  the  “greatest 
wonder  of  the  world’’;  and  certainly  its  productivity  was  most 
o])])ortune  as  a  source  of  mercury  for  the  recovery  of  the  silver  from 
the  rich  silver  ores  that  were  being  so  extensively  ex])loite(l  in  other 
])arts  of  the  S])anish  domain  at  that  ])erio(l.  The  district  has  Ixxmi 
the  sc(Uie  of  little  activity  since  the  independence  of  Peru,  but 
extensive  ruins  still  give  evidemee  of  its  splendid  past.  Crumbling 
adobe  walls  Ix'yond  the  limits  of  the  present  occupied  parts  of  the 
town  show  that  this  backward  town  of  several  thousand  Indians 
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THE  BKOCAL,  SOUTH  END  OF  THE  ('.HAND  FAKALLON. 


The  Hroeal,  a  Kreat  open  jtit  at  the  south  end  of  the  Grand  Farallon,  represents  old  mine  openings  and  the  d<!l)ris  of  former  mining  u|M‘rations.  The  elevation  is  15, (HW  feet,  or  2,50(1 

fwa  atiove  the  town  of  Hiianeavclka. 
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is  hut  a  fraction  of  its  former  self.  The  eijjht  cathedrals  of  the 
cohmial  days,  with  worn  and  tarnished  ornamentation,  still  eke  out 
an  existence  despite  the  diminished  and  imj)overished  state  of  the 
population,  lli^h  up  on  the  mountain,  about  the  old  mines,  other 
ruins  tell  the  tale  of  husy  mining  settlements  Ion*;  since  ahandoned 
and  deserted. 

Iluancavelica  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  of  ])ros])erity. 
Mr.  Kernandini  has  acquired  most  of  the  district,  has  cleaned  out 
s<une  of  the  old  tunnels,  and  is  tlrivinfj  a  new  crosscut  tunnel  nearly 
a  mile  long  to  cut  the  ort‘s  at  a  de])th  of  over  700  feet  helow  the  old 
surface  workings.  He  has  also  erected  two  small  trial  furnaces  to 
determine  the  best  recovery  methods  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores. 
I*ower  for  the  new  oj>erations  is  furnished  by  a  recently  constructed 
hydroelectric  j)lant. 

The  ])revailing  rock  of  the  Iluancavelica  district,  as  of  the  country 
round  about,  is  (Yetaceous  limestone,  hi  which  are  intercalated 
/.ones  of  sandstone  and  sliale.  Outcrojiping  over  considerable  areas 
are  coarse  limestone  conglomerates.  The  sediments  are  intnuled 
by  large  masses  of  basalt  and  jiorphyrite,  and  along  the  mineralized 
zone  are  small  andesite  intrusions.  The  mineralized  belt  extends 
discontinuously  from  ('hunamachay  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
through  Iluancavelica  to  beyond  San  Antonio,  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  and  has  a  width  of  1  to  2  miles.  It  follows  a  belt  of  sand¬ 
stones  in  the  limestone,  and  the  ore  is  usually  an  impregnation  of 
the  sandstones.  When  they  are  compact  and  of  unfavorable  texture, 
and  when  the  limestone  has  been  shattered,  the  ore  enters  the  latter 
rock.  Some  ore  deposition  has  also  taken  place  in  the  igneous  rocks. 

The  mercury  jiroduction  has  come  almost  entirely  from  the  mines 
high  on  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Iluancavelica  Kiver, 
ilirectly  above  the  town.  The  limestone  strata  here  stand  on  edge 
and  include  a  heavy  bed  of  sandstone  which  has  weathered  out  in 
relief  and  is  called  tho  Grand  Farallon.  At  the  south  end  of  it,  is  a 
series  of  great  o])en  cuts  overlying  the  caved  area  of  the  old  under¬ 
ground  and  surfaee  workings,  the  first  of  which  called  the  Broeal 
is  a  tangle  of  huge  hloi^ks  and  great  jiinnacles  of  sandstone.  These 
pits  mark  the  location  of  the  famous  Santa  Barbara  ore  body,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  new  tunnel  being  driven  by  Mr.  Fernandini  is  to 
get  underneath  that  hody  of  ore. 

The  bright  red  cinnabar,  mercury  sulphide,  imjiregnates  the 
])orous,  clean  sandstone  either  uniformly  or  along  certain  iilanes  and 
fracturi's.  In  jilaces  the  mercury  mineral  occurs  alone,  but  usually 
it  is  associated  with  a  black  or  dark  bituminous  substance,  yellow 
sulphides  of  iron,  fine-grained  silvery  lead  sulphide,  and  a  little  red 
arsenic  sulphide.  Just  how  rich  in  mercury  the  famous  ores  of  these 
mines  were  is  not  recorded. 
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After  spondiu"  a  mimber  of  days  at  Huancavelica  studybig  tin* 
geology  of  those  interesting  on*  dej)osits,  we  again  mounted  mules 
and  starte<l  aeross  the  ('ontinental  Divide.  For  three  hours  we 
aseended  the  Iluaneaveliea  liiver,  with  mountains  of  limestone  on 
eaeh  side  of  us.  Then  as  we  turned  up  a  side  valley  the  limestones 
were  left  behind,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  our  route  lay  aeross 
volcanic  rocks.  (Ireat  masses  of  j)orphyritie  n)eks  and  large  art*as 
of  tuffaeeous  material  evidenced  the  volcanic  activity  that  con¬ 
tributed  so  substantially  to  the  upbuihling  of  this  maritime  cordillera 
during  late  Tertiary  time.  Our  trail  led  us  up  and  up,  but  ecpially 
rapid  did  the  peaks  that  surrounded  us  on  all  sides  inerea.se  in  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  eimntry  became  wilder  and  less  inhabited,  the  air  bleaker 
and  colder,  snow  scpndls  ])layed  about  the  near-by  mountain  ])eaks, 
and  as  the  clouds  broke  away  momentarily  great  fields  of  ice  and 
snow  were  disclosed  to  view.  About  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
guide  signaled  us  to  stoj),  had  us  button  up  well  our  coats,  and  wrap 
ourselves  in  an  extra  jxnicho  before  we  j)r()cee<led  farther.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  we  had  reached  the  crest  of  a  small  gap  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Divide  at  an  elevation  of  16,o()()  feet.  Blinding  sleet  greeted 
us,  driven  with  terrific  force  by  arctic  blasts  that  made  us  cringe  low 
against  our  mules.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  the  animals  were 
compelled  to  face  the  storm  and  continue  on  their  way  across  the 
])ass  and  start  the  descent  to  the  Pacific.  A  short  distance  below 
the  pass  the  fury  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  could  begin  to  discern 
objects  about  us.  The  aspect  of  our  surroundings  had  completely 
changed.  We  were  no  longer  in  a  to])ography  dominated  by  a  well- 
defined  drainage  system,  but  in  a  hopeless  jumble  of  lakes,  moss- 
covered  morasses,  and  smoothed  rock  surfaces,  with  glacier-covered 
])eaks  around  much  of  our  horizon.  Long  after  dark,  cold  and 
hungry,  we  reached  Santa  Ines,  where  Prof.  Noriega,  the  manager, 
and  his  associates,  who  had  been  advised  of  our  coming,  were  awaiting 
us  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  substantial  hot  supper. 

Santa  Ines  is  the  site  of  the  reduction  works  for  the  silver  ores  of 
the  Quespesisa  mines,  10  kilometers  distant.  It  is  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  ('hocloccocho,  at  an  elevation  of  15,200  feet,  and  the 
mines  are  in  the  C'erro  Quespesisa,  overlooking  Lake  Orcoccocho, 
at  an  elevation  up  to  16,500  feet.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
productive  silver  districts  of  Peru.  Even  during  the  last  50  years 
it  has  yielded  6,000,000  ounces  of  silver  with  crude  metallurgical 
processes  that  lost  over  25  per  cent  of  the  silver  content  of  the  ores. 
The  average  grade  of  the  ore  now  worked  is  50  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  The  ore  occurs  in  veins  which  traverse  the  igneous  rocks. 

The  Santa  Ines  district  exemplifies  admirably  the  difiicultu‘s  that 
are  met  and  overcome  and  the  hardships  that  must  be  endured  in 
man’s  struggle  to  wrest  the  metals  from  Nature’s  grasp  in  these 


THE  BOTIJA  PUNCU  MINE. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  Santa  Barbara  with  its  extensive  ruins.  The  ore  occurred  in  the  steeply 
dipping  limestones.  Uu  the  right  is  the  Grand  Farallon  and  in  the  distance  the  Hiiancavelica  Valley. ' 
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romott*  and  high  placps.  Santa  I  nos  is  soparatod  from  I’isoo,  the 
port  from  whioli  all  its  supplies  must  originate,  by  120  mih*s  of  trail 
of  the  eharaeter  that  will  presently  be  deseribed,  and  by  a  differenec 
in  elevation  of  over  1  OjOOO  feet.  Its  surnuindings  are  bleak,  (h*solate, 
bare,  and  eold.  It  is  depiuulent  for  fuel  on  ta(piia,  llama  dung,  of 
whieh  l.oOO  tons  are  burned  annually.  Not  to  mention  the  time 
re(|uired  to  secure  supplies,  nothing  larger  or  heavier  than  can  be 
[)aeked  on  the  back  of  a  mule  can  be  transported  there.  Even  at 
midday,  with  bright  sunshine  outdoors,  the  temperature  of  the  living 
(juarters  does  not  rise  above  4.5°  F.  Yet  men  go  to  such  places,  stay 
for  years,  return  to  them,  and  seem  to  live  as  liappy  and  contented 
a  life  as  those  who  have  at  their  command  all  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  modern  civilization.  The  reality  and  the  vividness  of 
the  constant  struggle  against  Nature’s  austerest  moods  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  develops  ri'sistance,  and  imparts  a  satisfying  feeling 
<d  achievement  unknown  to  and  not  experienced  by  the  man  who 
has  never  ‘‘bucked”  these  moods  of  Nature.  He  never  gets  beyoml 
the  point  of  not  understanding  why  people  should  choose  to  live  in 
such  places. 

The  last  stretch  of  our  journey  was  the  four  and  a  half  day  descent 
to  the  sea,  amid  constantly  changing  scenery  and  life  that  made  us 
forgetful  of  the  physical  weariiu'ss  and  the  tediousness  of  the  slow 
pace  at  which  we  were  advancing.  The  first  day  we  kept  well  up  on 
the  ridges  and  traversed  inhospitable  rock  wastes  without  human 
habitations  but  abundantly  inhabited  by  herds  of  dainty,  graceful 
vicuna,  with  their  beautiful  light-yellow,  soft  fur;  the  tiny  vizcacha 
that  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  rabbit,  a  squirrel,  and  a  rat,  which 
makes  its  home  in  the  innumerable  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  which 
likewise  is  sought  for  its  valuable  yellow  and  gray  mottled  fur,  and 
the  giant  condor  that  soared  over  our  heads  and  alighted  on  rocky 
crags  near  us.  Only  as  we  were  occasionally  forced  to  cross  a  minor 
valley  to  avoid  too  long  a  detour,  did  we  encounter  tufts  of  wild 
grasses  and  scattered  low,  gnarly  trees.  At  dusk  we  descended  into 
the  Chacapampa  Valley  at  a  point  where  the  elevation  was  low 
enough  to  support  the  growth  of  grass  in  the  river  bottoms  and  put  up 
for  the  night  at  ('uchicancha,  one  of  the  chacras,  or  small  hay  ranches. 

The  next  day  we  continued  ilown  the  Chacapampa  Valley  to  the 
town  of  Huaytar6  which  lies  at  the  junction  of  it  with  an  important 
tributary,  the  Viscacha.  This  brought  us  beneath  the  volcanic  rocks 
that  form  the  higher  elevations  of  the  range,  and  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  valley  were  made  up  of  a  highly  inclined  series  of  dark  shales 
and  sandstones.  The  trail  was  high  up  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  so  that  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  to  study  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  opposite  slopes.  The  hard  sandstones  of  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  series  displayed  magnificent  bare  dip  slopes  and  the  scars 


Photoicrftph  by  Jost^ph  T.  Hiusewmld,  jr. 


Ql’ESPESlSA  CHILDREN. 


Reared  over  feet  above  the  sea,  under  most  rigorous  conditions  of  existence  .these 

Ques|H‘sisa  children  arc  a  healthy,  sturdy  looking  lot. 


Photoertph  by  Joupph  T.  Hincewald,  jr. 


A  TYPICAL  HOrsE  OF  THE  ANDEAN  TOWNS. 

Cniversal  features  are  the  thick  adobe  walls  without  windows  and  a  solid  wooden  door,  dirt  floors,  and 

tile  roof. 
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of  landslidt's  were  prominent  topofjraphie  features.  As  we  rode 
alon"  we  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  larjje  eloud  of  smoke  suddenly 
<l<*velop  opposite  us.  It  was  remarkably  persistent  and  only  slowly 
dissipated  suflieiently  to  disclose  the  sear  of  a  fresh  landslide. 

Huaytara  bad  a  genial  aspect  to  us.  Its  elevation  is  {>,r)()0  feet 
and  its  climate  consequently  comparativeh'  mild.  Trees  and  flowers 
are  abundant  wherever  water  is  brought  to  the  soil.  The  trail  leading 
into  the  t(»wn  is  lined  with  large  hushes  of  fragrant  heliotrope.  The 
notable  feature  of  the  town  is  its  church,  which  represents  three 
stages  of  civilization.  The  lower  walls  are  the  remains  of  an  Inca 
structure  and  are  made  of  perfectly  laid  and  fashione<l  massive  stone 
blocks;  the  upper  walls  are  of  adobe;  and  the  roof  is  of  corrugated  iron. 
The  simple  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  not  bothered  by  any  sense  of 
architectural  incongruity,  but  have  merely  in  good  faith  utilized  the 
best  of  their  limited  resources  in  the  construction  of  their  place  of 
worship.  Two  days  more  of  riding  down  the  Chacapampa  valley 
brought  us  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  flat  coastal 
desert.  From  Huaytara  on  the  climate  became  more  tropical  and  the 
air  more  parched.  Even  the  cacti  on  the  hill  slopes  and  the  tufts  of 
wild  grass  became  less  abundant  and  finally  disappeared  completely. 
'I'he  increasing  heat  and  dust  of  the  trail  was  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  cold  of  a  few  days  before  had  been.  The  shrieks  of  noisy  parrots 
echoed  and  reechoed  against  the  steep  walls  of  the  river  gorge.  For 
long  distances  the  river  cut  its  way  through  thick  accumulations  of 
heavy  bowlder-filled  debris,  as  barren  of  vegetation  as  the  mountain 
slopes  themselves.  At  intervals,  the  valley  broadened  a  little  and  a 
restricted  flood  j)lane  had  formed  that  under  the  stimulation  of 
irrigation  brought  forth  a  luxurious  growth  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Tropical  fruits  were  soon  supplemented  by  cotton  fields.  Lower 
down  the  river,  vineyards  competed  with  cotton  fields  for  the  limited 
areas  of  arable  land.  On  the  second  day  the  valley  widened  con¬ 
siderably  and  the  mountain  walls  that  had  shut  us  in  lowered  rapidly 
so  that  by  evening  the  Andes  were  behind  us. 

The  following  forenoon  the  journey  to  the  coast  was  completed  by 
crossing  the  flat  coastal  plain,  in  part  along  the  irrigated  valley  and 
in  part  across  stretches  of  sandy  waste.  Needh*ss  to  say  we  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  “cleaning  up”  and  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  a  hotel  built  out  over  the  sea  while  waiting  for  a  steamer 
to  carry  us  farther  on  our  way  down  the  coast. 


PAN  AMKRICAN  RELA 
T I  n  w  s 
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OX  Di'ccmlx'r  .‘iO,  1920,  a  joint  session  of  the  Aineriean  Political 
Science  Association  and  the  American  Historical  Ass(M‘ia- 
tion  (the  two  asscK-iations  at  that  time  holding  their  annual 
meetings  in  Washington)  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  Pan  American  Building,  at  which  papers  of  interest  on  Pan 
American  Kelations  were  read.  Two  of  these  papers  are  given  helow. 

Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima  was  for  a  long  period  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Brazil.  He  was  successively  Attache  to  the  embassies  in 
Berlin,  in  Washington,  and  in  London,  and  has  been  minister  to 
Japan,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Venezuela.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  historical  and  scientific  societies,  and  was  decorated  by 
the  King  of  Portugal  for  literary  work  in  the  Portuguese  language. 
Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  was  the  first  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  I'ni- 
versity  from  South  America. 

Dr.  Julius  Klein  is  the  a.ssistant  professor  of  Latin  American  affairs, 
H>irvard  University,  and  was  formerly  United  States  commercial 
attache  at  Buenos  Aires. 

PAX  .VHKHICANISXr  AND  TlfK  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

BY  OLIVEIRA  LIMA. 

'fliis  Hall  of  Americas,  where  we  meet  to-day  in  such  a  cordial 
gathering,  speaks  for  itself.  It  proves  that  at  least  one  league  of 
nations  exists  on  earth  and  that  it  has  been  successful  since  it  is  a 
reality.  Why?  Because  it  was  founded  on  the  theory  of  equality;- 
it  has  tried  to  act  according  to  justice,  and  it  has  for  its  aims  peace 
and  prosperity  for  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World.  We  must 
only  hear  in  mind  that  practice  does  not  always  correspond  to  theory 
and  that  human  justice  is  far  from  perfection.  Our  Pan  American 
league  maj',  however,  stand  as  a  model. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  larger  and  more  recent  League  of  Nations 
(may  I  say  the  late  League  of  Nations  ?),  which  was  said  to  he  universal, 
hut  in  fact  was  restricted  to  a  managing  and  patronizing  hoard,  was 
that  it  resembled  too  much  an  old-fashioned  school,  with  a  severe  set 
of  masters,  frightened  pupils,  and  even  a  whip  lying  on  the  table  for 
the  corrections  deemed  indispensable.  Politically  it  was  a  council; 
it  was  never  a  league.  Yet  precedence  pointed  to  a  different  way. 

In  1814-15  France  was  beaten  and  invaded.  Napoleon  had  been 
for  15  years  at  least  the  ogre  of  F^urope— a  new  scourge  of  God.  The 
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vun<|iiishc(l  sat,  however,  at  the  same  table  witli  the  victors,  and 
'I'allevrand,  who  always  found  the  proper  words  for  the  occasion, 
certainly  lu'caust*  he  chanfied  his  words  accordinfj  to  the  occasion, 
could  holdly  say  to  the  (’zar  of  Russia  that  rijjht  ought  to  precmle 
national  conveniences.  It  is  true  that  the  Czar  replied  that  right  was 
nothing  more  than  the  etmveniences  of  Europe.  He  was  a  wise  man 
and  he  acted  according  to  his  wise  saying;  but  the  Holy  Alliance  did 
not  try  to  deceive  the  world  as  it  prindaimed  itself  a  trust  organized 
by  kings  against  peoples.  On  the  contrary,  now,  or  rather  lately, 
it  was  not  said  that  demtM’racy  and  oligarchy  had  practically  the 
same  meaning.  Democracy  was  exalttnl  as  the  basis  and  the  raison 
d’etre  of  a  league  which  really  established  military  success  as  the  best 
(jualification  for  admission  to  its  body. 

In  IS.5.5  Russia  had  been  detained  on  her  way  to  (Constantinople — 
this  same  Byzantium  which  is  described  as  a  den  of  vice  worse  than 
in  its  worst  times  of  corruption,  now  that  the  Turks  ceased  effectively 
to  rule  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  Congn'ss  of  Paris  met  under  Louis 
Napoleon’s  sleepy  eyes  and  enigmatic  smile.  Russia  was  not  absent 
from  the  meeting  where  Turkey  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
Cavour  laid  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  1S7S  Turkey  had  another  collapse,  which  was,  as  always,  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  the  last;  hut  Bismarck  acted  as  a  physician,  more  per¬ 
haps  as  a  surgeon,  and  she  recovered  once  more.  Both  herself  and 
Russia  were  side  by  side  playing  the  game  of  politics  on  the  green 
cloth  of  the  Orman  chancery. 

At  Versailles  the  recollections  of  the  Roi  Soleil  tended  so  much 
toward  absolutism  that  under  this  powerful  suggestion  there  was  a 
bench  of  judges  with  some  criminals  at  the  bar.  That  was  what 
spoiled  a  plan  which  had  been  the  offspring  of  generous  intentions. 
The  world  resulted  more  divided  than  ever,  and  instead  of  civilization 
being  restored  by  a  concourse  of  good  will,  it  had  to  face  disaggrega¬ 
tion  and  a  decay  fost(‘red  by  so  much  hatred. 

Wc  never  thought  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  establishing 
leagues  so  exclusive  that  they  barred  out  some  nations  in  favor, 
not  even  of  the  majority,  hut  of  a  few  initiated.  Bolivar  dreamed 
of  a  league  of  nations — we  call  it  a  dream,  because  the  hour  had  not 
yet  struck  for  the  realization  of  such  a  lofty  ideal — but  when  he 
attempted  it,  he  did  not  relegate  even  Haiti  to  a  black  place. 

We  have  had  since  the  Congress  of  Panama  other  Pan  American 
meetings,  and  we  started  30  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  James 
(i.  Blaine,  who  used  to  see  far  ahead,  a  Bureau  of  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  which  has  been  irreverently  called  your  Department  of  Colonies, 
but  which  became  this  Pan  American  Union,  precisely  because  you 
did  not  endeavor  to  create  dependencies.  A  union  can  not  imply 
exceptions,  or  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  for  another  word  for  it. 
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It  is  true  that  a  certain  big  stick  made  its  appearance,  hut  a  big 
stick  is  not  exactly  the  negation  of  friendly  feelings.  It  may  he 
fraternal;  it  is  not  necessarily  tyrannical.  Blows  do  not  hurt  less 
for  that,  but  we  must  always  look  to  intentions,  as  they  may  ])rove 
go(*d,  and  in  spite  of  the  saying  humanity  is  guided  by  intentions 
m(»re  than  by  anything  else. 

Our  common  tradition  is  a  tradition  of  law,  although  the  par¬ 
ticular  tradititns  of  each  nationality  may  have  been  altered  by 
human  violence.  America  was  conquered  from  her  native  races, 
and  the  European  invaders  disputed  parts  of  it  among  themselves; 
hut  generally  right  prevailed  over  might,  and  the  settlers  obeyed 
when  fixing  their  boundaries  the  distribution  of  lands  delineated  by 
Europen  diplomacy.  F^ven  before  the  discoveries,  carried  to  their 
utmost  limit,  had  disclosed  what  an  immense  world  this  unknown 
world  was,  America  had  been  apportioned  according  to  a  famous 
papal  hull.  So  public  conventions  ruled  her  evolution,  and  when 
the  time  for  independence  came  the  principle  of  uti  posse  detis, 
fixing  for  the  new  countries  the  same  boundaries  of  the  old  colonies, 
avoided  many  a  bloody  struggle  between  those  Spanish  possessions 
which,  unlike  Brazil,  had  disrupted  their  former  union  and  did  not 
keep  the  imperial  unity. 

This  is  a  case  of  ecpiality  before  the  public  law,  which  is  more 
difTicult  to  ascertain  than  equality  before  the  private  law.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  did  not  contradict  such  a  tradition  and  change  it 
into  oppression,  because  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  originated  in  this 
way:  The  United  States  understood  that  the  new  countries  of 
.Vmerica  were  under  the  pressure  and  the  menace  of  European 
intervention,  and  as  the  strongest  power  of  the  continent  they  took 
the  leadership  and,  at  England’s  advice,  as  she  also  had  matter  of 
complaint  and  wanted  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
formulated  the  famous  doctrine  of  defense  for  all  and  national 
safety  for  every  one  of  the  newly  emancipated  nations. 

The  United  States  acted  toward  them  as  a  kind  of  guardian.  At 
the  end  of  a  century  of  responsible  life  some  of  those  countries  showed 
that  they  did  not  need  tutorship  any  more,  one  or  two  even  plainly 
stating  so,  although  cherishing  the  grateful  remembrance  of  past  serv¬ 
ices.  A  few,  however,  had  to  become  regular  wards  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  may  change  as  the  condition  of  the  world  is  not  a 
perpetual  stagnant  one.  We  may  consequently  infer  that  the  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  was  in  its  beginnings  a  policy  of  protection,  and  that  it 
may  nowadays  have  been  sometimes  a  policy  of  control;  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  pretends  and  wishes  to  be  a  policy  of  cooperation. 

For  the  United  States  the  best  policy  to  follow  is  surely  a  policy  of 
solidiariU’.  Their  place  will  always  be  the  first,  but  it  is  better  to 
acquire  by  persuasion  what  might  be  denied  to  imposition.  The 
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M()iin>e  doctrine  is  to  t)e  a  common  continental  doctrine.  If  not, 
Latin  America  will  remain  beyond  the  pale  of  a  responsible  destiny 
within  any  league  of  nations.  More  than  a  regional  understanding, 
it  must  he  an  American  doctrine  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 

The  war — I  mean  the  Great  War — strengthened  Pan  American¬ 
ism,  in  spite  of  the  neutrality  preserved  by  some  of  the  nations,  not 
so  much  because  the  freedom  of  the  New  World  or  the  liberties  in 
the  New  World  were  at  a  danger  through  the  extension  of  European 
hegemonies,  hut  simply  because  it  helped  to  fortify  the  conception 
of  right,  and  America  always  had  for  right  in  its  concrete  and  also 
in  its  abstract  modality  an  almost  superstitious  respect  which  we 
would  in  vain  look  for  in  Europe  in  the  same  degree.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  term  superstitious  can  be  justly  applied  to  such  a  noble  feeling. 
I  only  wanted  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  a  respect  which  has  more 
of  a  worship. 

Pan  Americanism  ceased  entirely  to  be  a  catchword  or  a  diplo¬ 
matic  trick  to  become  much  more  than  before  the  point  of  converg¬ 
ence  of  a  number  of  aspirations,  the  framework  of  a  regular  associa¬ 
tion,  the  backbone  of  a  solid  organization.  Above  Pan  American¬ 
ism  there  is  only  panhumanism,  to  which  it  may  lead  some  day, 
bestowing  upon  all  mankind  the  principles  of  law  which  are  now 
the  privilege  of  a  part  of  it  and  which  we  Americans  theoretically 
and  most  times  practically  substitute  for  conquest  and  force. 

Force  is  even  thought  incompatible  with  Pan  Americanism,  and 
the  United  States  will  have  to  abstain  from  it  if  they  are  to  govern 
morally  the  world.  Material  interests  act  as  a  bad  counsellor; 
good  advices  come  from  intelligence,  from  the  centers  of  education, 
the  universities  specially,  where  Pan  Americanism  has  received  its 
scholarly  shape,  and  which  we  may  say  have  inspired  its  soul.  Even 
the  apostles  of  idealism  may  sometimes  err,  despite  conventionali¬ 
ties,  and  have  spells  of  disrespect  for  forms,  just  as  the  followers  of 
what  was  called  realpolitik  and  contributed  so  much  to  disparage 
an  aspect  of  German  thought  before  public  opinion. 

The  world  shifts  decidedly  to  a  period  of  greater  cosmopolitism, 
notwithstanding  the  revival  of  nationalism,  but  such  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tism  must  rest  upon  mutual  duties  and  rights.  If  the  leadership 
of  a  world  so  new  is  to  be  the  lot  of  the  U^nited  States,  it  is  owing  to 
their  identification  with  freedom  and  peace,  not  to  any  device  of 
annexation  of  land  and  suppression  of  liberties. 

Rome  can  not  live  twice  with  her  spirit  at  a  time  juridical  and 
military.  A  new  Rome  will  have  to  choose  between  the  two  modali¬ 
ties,  as  the  people  do  not  content  themselves  any  more  with  being  fed 
and  amused — panem  et  circenses.  People  begin  everywhere  to  be 
conscious  of  what  is  due  to  labor,  and  huge  immoral  profits  are 
henceforth  to  be  abolished  in  industry  as  well  as  in  politics.  Pro- 
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consuls  like  Verres  are  no  more  to  be  tolerated  than  nabobs  sprung 
from  the  war  at  the  cost  of  their  brother’s  Idood.  I  once  wrote  that 
war  would  cease  to  be  courted  if  it  became  a  poor  heiress. 

If  it  was  not  so  it  would  be  to  despair  of  the  justice  of  history, 
which,  although  it  may  be  infallible,  is  one  of  the  beliefs  that  support 
mankind  in  its  hours  of  agony.  AmericaTi  people  as  a  whole  are  too 
honest  to  think  otherwise,  and  the  last  league  of  nations  that  was 
attempted  was  only  a  victim  of  the  egoism  grafted  in  it  through  the 
statecraft  of  international  politicians  causing  the  loss  of  its  original 
altruism. 

The  form  of  a  league  of  nations  may  be  political,  but  its  substance 
must  be  juridical.  This  is  why  its  most  important  and  cflicient 
feature  ought  to  be  the  organization  of  the  supreme  court  to  deal 
with  interpretations,  differences,  and  controversies  which  can  all 
be  reduced  to  judicial  terms.  I  myself  would  like  to  see  within  the 
Pan  American  rnion  a  court  of  that  kind  to  which  American  disputes 
could  be  submitted.  Of  course  it  woidd  have  to  lie,  like  the  union 
itself,  on  the  basis  of  ecjuality — a  basis  which  permitted  this  result 
of  the  first  Pan  .\merican  conference,  created  specially  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  economical  purposes,  to  become  a  moral  power  and  to  stride 
with  giant’s  steps  to  the  goal  of  an  inalterable  concord. 

The  world  has  heard  of  other  leagues  of  nations  before  this  last 
attempt,  and  Sully  describes  in  his  Memoirs  the  one  planned  by  his 
sovereign,  Henri  IV.  It  was  also  to  be  e.xclusive,  confined  to  Christian 
nations,  but  the  end  of  wars  was  really  to  be  attained  by  the  action 
of  an  international  court  of  justice.  Le  bon  roi  Henry  belonged, 
however,  to  the  kind  of  pacifists  who  want  first  to  take  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  old  system  and  to  have  through  war  things  their  own  way 
before  ceasing  to  fight ;  he  wished  to  begin  by  crushing  Austria, 

Shortly  before  the  Great  War,  in  May,  1914,  a  French  pacifist — 
he  called  himself  so — expressed  to  me  in  Paris  quite  similar  views. 
We  must,  he  told  me  to  my  great  dismay,  have  a  general  scramble 
and  then  work  for  peace.  The  adepts  of  the  balance  of  power  do 
not  speak  a  different  language.  In  America  fortunately,  things  are 
not  the  same  and  we  have  a  better  conception  of  that  so-called  bal¬ 
ance  of  power.  It  must  not  be  a  seesaw;  it  has  to  be  a  carousal. 

In  fact  we  never  built  up  systems  of  alliances;  or  at  least  those 
which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  events  have  been  so  occasional 
and  ephemeral  that  they  can  not  be  called  a  system.  The  United 
States  since  their  very  beginning  as  continental  power  refused  to 
enter  into  alliances,  even  with  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
Such  American  alliances  were  equally  considered  entangling, 

Brazil,  when  menaced  by  Portugal  in  1823,  immediately  after  her 
independence  was  proclaimed,  proposed  in  Washington  a  pact  which 
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was  |)(»litely  docliiiod.  The  only  pact  to  wliieli  tliey  would  suhserihe. 
the  only  pacts  which  all  of  us  have  suhserihed  to,  are  pacts  to  improve 
iuter-Amerieau  relations,  and  they  had  consequently  to  rest  upon 
e(|uity. 

Our  continent  is,  however,  aecpiainted  with  more  than  one  iiutiative 
of  a  leafjue  of  nations.  Bolivar  was  not  the  oidy  .Vmeriean  to  express 
this  ideal  in  181.'),  in  his  famous  letter  program  of  Kingston,  and  to 
promote  its  realization  in  1826  at  the  Congress  of  Panama.  Portugal, 
which  was  the  first  European  power  to  acknowledge  the  new  Spanish- 
.Vmeriean  nationalities,  showed  in  1822,  shortly  before  the  separation 
of  Brazil,  a  more  acute  vision  of  the  balance  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  than  Canning  seemed  to  have. 

That  happened  when  one  of  her  statesmen  proposed  to  build  up 
what  he  called  the  “Confederation  of  the  independent  nations.”  It 
was  hut  a  league,  and  Silvestre  Pinheiro  ?>rreira,  who  suggested  it, 
was  a  remarkable  political  thinker,  whom  the  constitutional  uprising 
of  1821  in  Brazil  brought  to  the  front  as  a  member  of  the  royal 
cabinet,  as  well  as  one  of  the  philosophers  and  writers  on  public  law 
({uoted  in  his  time  as  authorities  in  Europe,  His  confederation,  which 
he  thought  of  starting  with  the  Ignited  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and 
Brazil,  Spain,  Greece,  and  the  .Vmeriean  countries,  was  destined  in 
his  conception  to  work  as  the  centre  partie  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  latter  tended  to  protect  legitimacy  and  autocracy,  the  first  to 
protect  democracy  or  at  least  constitutional  government.  They 
were  in  truth  antagonistic.  .\t  the  head  of  the  second  Silvt'stre 
Pinheiro  Ferreira  wanted  to  place  the  Imited  States  of  North  America, 
as  he  called  them,  declaring  himself  afraid,  in  the  diplomatic  instruc¬ 
tions  he  wrote  for  his  agents  and  for  foreign  governments,  of  the 
Holy  Alliance’s  aim.  In  his  words  this  blessed  league  would  seek  to 
destroy  liberty  throughout  all  the  civilized  world,  and  specially  in  the 
the  New  World,  using  for  that  purpose  Russia’s  ambition  and 
England’s  sea  power. 

The  casus  foederis  in  every  case  of  foreign  aggre.ssion  was  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  also  the  form  of  help  to  be 
extended  to  the  victim,  in  order  to  offer  the  common  resistance. 
The  project  comprised  eipial  treatment  for  citizens  of  each  of  the 
confederate  countries  in  the  others  of  the  league,  equality  of  taxes 
on  navigation,  freedom  of  commerce,  banking  facilities,  reciprocal 
validity  of  the  awards  of  prize  courts,  etc. 

Countries  of  Iberian  descent  in  the  New  World  had  then  a  standing 
which  their  political  unrest  greatly  impaired  afterwards.  Latin- 
.Vmerica  has  recovered  it  and  has  gained  much  prestige  in  the  last 
years,  not  through  feats  of  arms  but  through  the  action  of  her  culture. 
So  it  was  that  Pan  Americanism  has  deserved  to  be  said,  “a  dynamic 
force”  in  the  world  of  to-tlay.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  1  was 
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secretary  of  the  Brazilian  legation  in  Washington,  no  few  of  the 
Knropean  diplomats  used  to  look  upon  their  St)uth  American  col¬ 
leagues  as  creatures  of  a  different  kind,  although  there  were  among 
these,  men  of  refined  education  and  high  learning  like  Salvador  dc 
Mendonfa,  Don  Matias  Romero,  Garcia  Merou,  Morla  Vieina,  and 
others,  who  were  positively  superior  to  most  of  the  Old  World  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Through  the  efficiency  of  such  men  (I  am  proud  to  have  had 
Salvador  de  Mendonpa  as  my  chief  and  professor  of  diplomacy,  the 
fault  being  all  mine  if  I  was  a  bad  pupil)  a  Pan  American  conscience 
has  been  growing  and  teaching  that  the  permanent  development  of 
the  New  World  requires  absolute  union  among  its  countries.  They 
may  differ  in  race,  in  language,  in  religion,  in  traditions,  even  in  form 
of  government,  as  when  Brazil  was  an  empire,  a  peaceful  and  well- 
meaning  empire.  There  is  always  a  community  of  purposes,  since 
there  is  an  identity  of  ground,  and  that  the  tie  binding  them  together 
is  public  law.  It  is  the  unity  of  juridical  principles  which  has  raised 
above  that  diversity  of  conditions,  political  or  social;  which  has 
gathered  us,  which  has  called  and  kept  us  attentive  to  the  attainment 
of  a  common  moral  law,  and  which  will  bind  us  forever.  If  there  is  a 
destiny  which  can  not  be  denied  or  avoided,  this  is  the  one;  it  is  as 
manifest  as  it  will  be  glorious. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTKINE  AS  A  REGIONAL  UNDER¬ 
STANDING. 

BY  JULIUS  KLEIN'. 

The  purpose  of  the  pr(.*sent  papyr  is  not  to  venture  upon  one  more 
discussion  of  that  much-discussed  qut*stion  as  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
proposed  rather  to  examine  briefly  certain  new  developments, 
largely  economic,  which  have  taken  place  in  Latin  America  since 
1914  and  especially  since  1918,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  diplomatic  and  political  relations  between  that  region  and  the 
United  States.  If  we  assume  that  the  interests  of  all  of  the  American 
nations  still  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  Monrovian  principle 
(the  exclusion  of  political  aggrandizement  by  non-American  nations), 
the  question  arises.  Has  not  the  worldwide  political  and  economic 
upheaval  of  the  past  few  years  exerted  some  influence  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  situation  in  Latin  America,  affecting  thereby  the  effective  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  doctrine?  Among  the  amazing  transformations 
wrought  by  the  war  upon  the  southern  Republics,  have  there  been 
any  which  bear  upon  what  might  be  called  the  interregional  prob¬ 
lems— the  political  and  economic  relations  of  the  American  nations, 
both  north  and  south?  Can  a  unilateral,  defensive  declaration, 
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such  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  -not  even  a  policy,  hut  rather  a  chang¬ 
ing  point  of  view  or  position  varying  from  passive  disinterestedness 
or  even  negligence  and  nonenforcement,  on  some  occasions  to  out- 
s|)oken  threats  of  war  on  others-  can  such  a  concept  he  made  the 
basis  of  an  international  engagement  or  a  regional  understanding  ? 

One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  southern 
Kepuhlics  was  the  change  which  it  wrought  in  their  relations  with 
one  another.  1  do  not  refer  to  the  formation  of  such  political  or 
diplomatic  associations  as  the  so-called  A.  B.  C.  arbitration  league 
of  May,  1915,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  ratified.  More  significant 
and  fundamental,  though  far  less  spectacular  than  this,  are  the  pro¬ 
saic  commercial,  economic,  and  social  bonds  which  have  grown  up 
among  them  during  the  enforced  cessation  of  many  of  their  contacts 
with  the  outside  world  from  1914  to  1919.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history  they  were  compelled  to  become  accpiainted  with  one 
another,  and  the  effects  of  this  are  strikingly  apparent  to  any  ob¬ 
server  who  has  been  in  a  position  to  compare  prewar  impressions 
with  those  of  to-daj*.  The  colonial  history  of  this  area  was  marked 
by  the  most  carefully  devised  administrative  dependence  directly 
upon  the  Castillian  crown.  The  nineteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  turbulent  political  and  economic  internal  readjustments  with  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  on  the  economic  side  from  Europe,  but  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  inter-Latin  American  contacts  save  at  the  points  of 
bayonets. 

Then  came  1914,  and  just  as  the  preoccupations  of  Europe  in  its 
previous  great  cataclysm,  the  Napoleonic  war,  enabled  Latin  America 
to  achieve  her  political  independence,  so  has  the  recent  upheaval  in 
the  Old  World  given  the  southern  Republics  their  first  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  own  capacity  for  self-development  and  interregional 
cooperation  along  economic  ami  social  lines. 

It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  the  years  1914-1918 
had  delivered  Latin  America  from  any  further  economic  dependence 
upon  Europe;  but  in  view  of  certain  significant  facts,  to  be  reviewed 
in  a  moment,  it  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  assume  that  Latin 
America  will  continue  to  look  to  Europe,  or  even  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  of  her  needs  for  manufactured  com¬ 
modities,  and  even  for  capital  and  fuel.  The  amount  of  evidence  on 
this  point  is  ample,  and  instead  of  falling  off  after  1918,  it  has 
steadily  increased.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  few  isolated  instances 
in  the  financial  field.  Argentine  citizens  recently  loaned  1  ,,500,000,()0() 
lire  to  the  Italian  Government;  the  Argentine  Go\"ernment  has 
advanced  £40,000,000  to  the  Allies,  and  is  now  said  to  be  contem¬ 
plating  negotiations  of  a  similar  nature  with  Austria  and  Germany. 
Chilean  financiers  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  assumed  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Bolivian  tin  industry,  and  have  lately 
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been  active  in  planninj;  tlio  exploitation  of  ])etroleum  and  other 
mineral  products  in  Argentina.  Since  1918  detailed  plans  or  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  construction  in  Latin  America  of  at 
least  five  international  railways  and  six  or  more  international  cable 
and  telegi’apb  lines.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these  very 
material  and  effective  expressions  of  the  new  desire  for  more  inter¬ 
regional  bonds;  nor  need  we  he  reminded  of  the  profound  effect, 
both  economic  and  ])olitical,  that  such  tii*s  will  have.  The  note¬ 
worthy  point  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  enterprises  are 
being  undertaken  with  local  capital. 

Commercial  changes  of  the  same  sort  are  noticeable  on  every 
hand,  due  especially  to  the  extraordinary  diversification  of  industries 
and  production  in  the  past  six  years.  vSince  1914  the  trade  between 
-\rgentina  and  Brazil  has  grown  500  per  cent,  and  all  the  latest 
statistics  point  to  even  further  expansion.  Mexican  commerce  with 
the  more  important  South  American  countries,  including  such  items 
as  foodstuffs,  oil,  fibers,  and  even  newsprint  paper,  has  been  more 
than  quadrupled  during  the  war,  and  the  most  rapid  gi’owth  has 
come  in  the  past  two  years.  During  1919  and  1920  at  least  live 
inter-Latin  American  congresses  were  held,  not  with  the  object  of 
exchanging  those  beautiful  expressions  of  fraternal  affection  which 
too  frequently  befog  the  atmosphere  of  such  assemblages.  Quite 
the  contrary;  their  subject  matter  in  each  case  was  ]>rosaic  and 
unpicturesque,  but  at  the  same  time  definite  and  constructive — 
dairying  and  pastoral  agriculture,  police  regidations,  immigration, 
architecture,  and  physical  education. 

These  are  but  a  few  random  items,  but  they  could  he  duplicated 
many  times  over,  even  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  Republics  of  the 
Tropics.  They  jioint  unmistakably  to  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
adjustment  of  the  Latin  American  international  situation.  The 
bearing  of  such  significant  economic  developments  upon  political 
and  diplomatic  affairs  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  Latin 
America  may  still  be  dependent  upon  Europe  for  immigrants, 
capital,  ingenuity,  and  manufactures,  but  that  dependence,  espe¬ 
cially  with  reference  to  the  last  three  items,  is  decreasing.  The 
opportunities  and  necessities  for  European  incursions  and  exploita¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America  are  on  the  wane,  and  the  native  means  avail¬ 
able  within  the  southern  Republics  for  their  individual  or  cooperative 
defense  against  any  such  intrusions  which  might  be  unwelcome  are 
slowly  but  surely  growing. 

The  effect  of  this  regional  rapprochement  upon  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  must  therefore  he  inevitable.  In  fact,  the  jirophecy  made  in 
June,  1918,  by  Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson  seems  to  be  nearing  fulfillment. 
'Phe  doctrine  is  evidently  passing  to  a  wider  field  of  influence. 
Whereas  the  economic  readjustment  in  the  south  is  altering  pro- 
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foundly  the  relations  between  Latin  Ameriea  and  Euroj)e,  the  ehange 
has  been  far  less  dangerous  to  our  eeonomie  interests,  primarily 
because  thost*  interests  hatl  only  come  to  the  fore  tluring  the  years 
just  before  the  war  and  their  relative  youth  made  them  far  more 
])lastic,  more  adjustable  to  the  new  situation  than  were  their  older 
and  now  seriously  embarrassed  European  competitors.  The  results 
of  this  situation  arc  well  known;  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
discussion  the  great  increase  in  trade  valla's  is  less  significant  than 
the  apjiearance  of  real,  jiermanent  bonds  between  the  two  regions 
material  tit's  which  make  for  better  understanding  and  a  lasting 
community  of  interests.  It  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  recall  that 
before  11>14  there  was  not  one  American  branch  bank  in  Latin 
America,  while  to-day  there  are  over  a  huiulred;  that  there  are 
nearly  a  dozen  American  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  southern 
Kepublics,  the  oldest  of  them  having  been  founded  about  two  years 
ago;  that  important  new  American  cable  connections  and  the  valuable 
si^rvices  of  the  two  great  American  news-gathering  associations 
have  been  greatly  extendeil  in  that  field;  and  that  American  ships 
are  now  sulliciently  numerous  in  southern  waters  to  carry  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  our  trade  there,  which  is  five  times  the  proportion 
carrieil  in  1914. 

The  Inter-American  High  Commission  has  since  1915  been  un¬ 
ostentatiously  but  surely  working  out  a  definite  and  effective  series 
of  bonds  in  the  shape  of  uniform  commercial  law  and  practice — a 
constructive  program  of  the  higlu'st  value. 

Tiiis  marked  increase  in  inter-American  contacts  suggests  at  once 
the  possibility  and  even  the  pnibability  of  a  restatement  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  along  more  friendly  lines.  President  Wilson’s  efforts  along 
this  line  are  well  known;  we  may  recall  especially  the  proposal  to  the 
visiting  Mexican  journalists  on  June  7,  1918,  that  “all  American 
Republics,  including  the  United  States,  should  give  guaranties  for 
the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all” — a  phrase 
which,  according  to  the  President’s  subsequent  explanation,  was  the 
origin  of  the  idea  later  expressed  in  Article  X  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  covenant.  In  view,  however,  of  the  disputed  boundaries  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  firm, 
unconditional  territorial  guaranty  can  be  established;  but  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  such  an  inter-American  guaranty  as  applied  to  the 
sovereign  independence  of  the  various  republican  governments  can 
not  be  questioned.  Our  recent  experiences  in  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies  show  plainly  the  necessity  of  reiterated,  formal 
assurances  on  our  part  that  we  feel  bound  b}’  such  a  guaranty. 

President  Brum,  of  Uruguay,  outlined  in  April,  1920,  a  plan  of  an 
American  league  which  “would  consider  jointly  all  American  prob¬ 
lems,  would  place  all  American  Republics  on  an  eipial  footing,  and 
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would  defend  each  one  »)f  them  against  menaces  from  Europe  or  from 
any  American  Government.”  Tins  proposal  for  “American  solidar¬ 
ity”  has  been  fimded  with  skeptical  criticisms  in  various  Latin 
American  capitals  as  a  Utopian  dream  whicli  has  alrea<ly  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  aggressions  of  the  I'luted  States  in  the  Uarihhean  anui. 
The  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Uruguayan  probably  Ls  ahead  of 
the  times,  hut,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  submission  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  to  other  American  Governments  for  judgment,  we  may  recall 
that  for  several  years  we  have  alreatly  been  hound  by  tnudies  with 
no  less  than  15  of  the  20  Latin  American  Kepuhlics  to  ‘‘submit  all 
disputes  of  every  nature  whatsoever,”  including  presumably  those 
involving  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  joint  commissions  for  investiga¬ 
tion  (though  not  for  a  final  and  binding  arbitration)  during  the  period 
of  one  year.  Fornu'r  President  Taft's  memorandum  to  President 
Wilson,  dated  March  21,  1010,  regarding  Article  X  of  the  covenant 
of  the  league,  indicated  a  readiness  to  accept  the  above  principle  and 
to  carry  it  even  further  in  the  form  of  a  definite  accjuiescence  in  the 
protection  of  the  sovereignty  and  territory  of  any  American  State 
or  States  by  any  other  such  State  or  States — a  j)osition  which  he 
believes  to  he  ‘‘  the  Monroe  Doctrine  pure  and  simple.” 

One  further  evidence  of  the  new  trend  of  events  may  he  noted. 

”  The  war  has  reduced  to  dust  the  ancient  legend  of  the  calibanism  of 
North  America,”  as  S<‘mprum,  the  distinguished  Venezuelan  man  of 
letters,  has  e.xpressed  it ;  we  are  no  longer  ‘‘  rude  and  obtuse  monsters 
whose  newspapers  anti  feet  art'  large,”  as  we  were  described  by  the 
grt'at  poet,  Dario;  no  longer  a  towering  menace,  ‘‘swift,  overwdu'lm- 
ing,  fierce,  and  clownish”  (even  thtmgh  our  t)wn  witlely  circulatetl 
motion-picture  films  seem  tt)  ct)nfirm  some  at  least  of  those  impres¬ 
sions).  More  than  one  Latin  American  publicist  has  obsen’etl,  in 
the  wonts  of  one  of  them,  that  ‘‘  the  part  the  United  States  has  playetl 
in  this  war  is  the  nt)hlest  that  has  ever  fallen  to  any  people.”  Saenz 
P(*na,  the  late  President  of  Argentina,  may  have  been  partially  right 
when  he  wn)te  in  1914  that  ‘‘we  South  Americans  have  only  unwel¬ 
come  memories  of  our  friends  in  the  north.”  He  was  certainly  cor- 
n'ct  in  stating  that  at  that  time  there  were  more  points  of  material 
contact  between  South  America  and  Europe  than  then'  were  between 
the  two  Americas.  But,  as  has  been  noted  above,  much  has  happened 
to  alter  that  situation  during  the  past  six  years.  For  one  thing,  we 
have  become  a  great  creditor  nation,  and  some  of  the  larger  Latin 
.Vinerican  Republics  have  also  appeared  as  lenders  of  capital.  In 
conse(|uence  of  that  fact  a  prediction  made  some  11  years  ago  by 
Prof.  A.  C.  Uoolidge,  of  Harv'anl,  has  been  fulfilled:  Irresponsible  hor- 
n)wers  in  the  new  world  are  finding  themselves  answerable  to  creditors 
lu'arer  home,  and  the  Drago  doctrine  defense  of  debtors  is  being 
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examinod  h}-  tlio  Ainorican  imtions  from  a  now  angle,  with  a  new 
ntulerstanding  of  the  interests  and  point  of  view  of  the  creditor. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  have  a  well-known  Latin  American 
from  one  of  the  smaller  Repnhlics  declare  that  ‘‘absolute  stability 
of  credit  is  the  only  positive  basis  of  national  and  individual  pres¬ 
tige.’’  Tlien  he  goes  on  to  note  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  become 
a  pn>cept  of  the  American  family  whose  closer  economic  and  com- 
nu'rcial  ties  help  the  autonomy  and  defensive  powers  of  each  one. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  one  of  the  recent  stimuli  to  this 
new  n‘gional  rapprochement  is  the  threatening  danger  of  incursions 
of  radical  agitators  from  eastern  Europe  which  is  even  now  presenting 
a  grave  problem  to  the  southern  Republics  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
Tile  ^ronr()e  doctrine  of  1<S23  was  aimed  in  part  at  Russian  political 
aggn*ssions  in  the  New  World.  One  of  the  factors  which  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  united  American  stand  upon  a  new  and  broader  principle,  as 
we  approach  the  centennial  of  the  doctrine,  may  very  well  he  the 
defense  of  America  against  the  menace  of  Russian  bolshevism  and 
its  attendant  evils. 

To  all  of  these  we  hear  from  certain  sensitive  and  suspicious  critics 
the  condemnation  that  ‘‘  the  Ignited  States  is  giving  the  Monroe 
doctrine  an  economic  imprint  *  *  *^  'flip  doctrine  lias  come  to 

express  the  ambitions  of  the  United  States  to  keep  business  Europe 
rather  than  political  Europe  out  of  Latin  America;”  that  every  effort 
on  our  part  toward  economic  cooperation  with  the  southern  Republics 
means  just  one  more  attempt  to  clinch  our  economic  hegemony  over 
that  area.  And  yet,  when  in  May,  1920,  American  bankers  refused 
to  renew  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  we  were 
denounced  as  insincere  and  unfaithful  to  the  principles  of  Pan 
Americanism,  and  our  prestige  in  Latin  America  suffered  the  worst 
blow  which  it  has  had  in  many  years. 

Our  intentions  should  not  and  do  not  In'  any  means  contemplate 
any  exclusive  or  monopolistic  arrangement  for  economic  cooperation 
with  Latin  America.  If,  for  example,  the  Pan-Hispanic  movement 
should  take  an  economic  turn — and  there  are  already  signs  of  such 
a  tendency — our  purpose  should  be  to  meet  it  in  a  spirit  of  frank 
and  friendly  rivalry  and  to  let  our  Latin  American  friends  choose 
between  the  two. 

This  much  seems,  then,  to  be  clear:  The  marked  strengthening 
of  economic  relations  and  bonds  among  the  Latin  American  Repub¬ 
lics  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  them  and  the  United  States  on 
the  other,  points  very  definitely  toward  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  which  regional  understandings,  primarily 
perhaps  along  economic  lines,  but  nevertheless  affecting  inevitably 
the  diplomatic  and  political  relationship,  will  play  an  important  part. 
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At  the  Sixtoonth  Annual  Mooting  of  tho  Ainorican  Political 
j  \  S<-ionco  Association  hold  in  tho  city  of  Washington  on 
^  ^  Decoinbor  29,  1920,  Dr.  Loo  S.  Kowo,  tho  Director  (lonoral 

of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  was  elected  president.  Dr. 
Howe  succeeds  Dr.  Paul  S.  Heinsch,  formerly  minister  of  the  I'nited 
vStates  to  China. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association  was  organized  at  New 
Orleans,  December  30,  1903,  for  tho  encouragement  of  the  scientific 
study  of  politics,  public  law,  administration,  and  diplomacy.  It 
publishes  the  American  Political  Science  Keviow. 

Dr.  Kowo  was  also  reelected  to  tho  presidency  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  the  meeting  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  January  17,  1921.  Dr.  Rowe  has  held  the  position  of 
])rosidont  since  1902.  Tho  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  w’as  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1889,  and  incor¬ 
porated  tw'o  years  later.  The  Philadelphia  Social  Science  Association, 
founded  in  1869,  was  merged  in  the  academy  immediately  after  the 
latter’s  foundation. 

The  academy  publishes  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science.  It  holds  live  or  six  sessions  each  year  open  to 
the  public,  and  an  annual  meeting  in  April  or  May  of  each  year  with 
a  general  topic  of  widespread  interest.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
academy  this  year  will  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  13  and  14. 
The  general  topic  will  be  “Place  of  United  States  in  a  World  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  Maintain  Peace.”  There  will  be  six  sessions,  each  devoted 
to  some  phase  of  the  subject.  The  Friday  morning  session  will  be 
“  Record  of  the  Accomplishment  of  the  Existing  League  of  Nations" : 
Friday  afternoon,  “The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Effect  of  America's 
Participation  in  a  World  Organization  on  the  Doctrine”;  Friday 
evening,  “Possibility  of  Disarmament  b}^  International  Agreement,” 
subtopic,  “  Effect  of  the  Participation  by  the  United  States  in  a 
World  Organization  Upon  Her  Military  and  Naval  Policy”;  Saturday 
morning,  “Treatment  of  Backward  Peoples  in  a  World  Organization”, 
subtopic,  “System  of  Mandates  and  Obligations  of  Mandatories  in 
the  Existing  League  of  Nations”;  Saturday  afternoon,  “Function  of 
International  Courts  and  Means  of  Enforcing  Their  Decisions,” 
subtopic,  “Should  Such  a  Court  Have  Compulsory  Jurisdiction?” 
and  “What  Powers,  if  Any,  Should  Be  Given  to  the  Court  to  Enforce 
Its  Judgments?”;  Saturday  evening,  “Essentials  of  an  Effective 
World  Organization,” 
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A  MOST  important  <?roup  agroMuont  was  ontoiTd  into  by 
<U‘l(*gatcs  representing  S|)ain,  the  Spanish  eolonies,  the 
United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Uolomhia,  Uosta  Rica,  ('uha,  ('bile,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  (luatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  who 
were  in  attendance  on  the  Seventh  (\)ngress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  which  held  its  sessions  in  Madrid,  Spain,  during  October  and 
November,  1920. 

This  agreement,  in  accorilance  with  paragraph  1 1  of  Article  21  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Uonvention,  which  allows  for  separate  gntup 
agreements,  was  made  and  signed  on  November  11. 

The  convention  is  as  follows: 

[Translation  made  from  the  original  Spanish.) 

Thf  laulcnrifraitl,  a.s.st‘mble<l  in  Madrid,  dtily  authorized  by  their  r(‘s}H‘(  tive  govorn- 
ineuts  and  in  aecordanee  with  paragrajih  1 1  of  article  21  of  the  principal  convention  of 
the  rniversal  Postal  I'nion,  by  mutual  agreement,  subject  to  ratification,  have  agreed 
on  the  following  articles  for  the  regulation  and  betterment  of  their  jtostal  relations; 

Article  I. 

1.  -Ml  the  countries  signing  this  convention  will  form  one  .single  jiostal  territor> . 

2.  Prepayment  of  postage  is  derdarerl  obligatory  on  all  cla.ss(‘s  of  corresirondence 
transmittiHl  from  any  one  to  another  of  the  countries  constituting  this  union,  except 
in  the  c-ase  of  letters,  to  which  alone  shall  be  accordetl  a  tolerance  limit  for  insufficient 
postage. 

:i.  Each  one  of  the  signatory  countries  agrees  to  transmit  freely  and  gratuitously 
through  its  territory,  by  means  of  the  services  e.stablished  or  ust*d  for  its  own  mail,  the 
mail  receivinl  from  any  of  the  siiiil  countries  destiiUHl  to  any  other.  However,  tlie 
exi»enses  of  transportation  by  land  or  sea  shall  be  at  the  chaige  of  the  country  of 
origin  whenever  there  is  transit  through  a  country  not  a  party  to  this  convention. 

■1.  It  is  set  forth  as  a  fundamental  juinciple  that  in  the  postal  relations  l>etwe«*n  th<* 
countries  parties  thereto,  the  tariff  which  each  countrj’  has  estal)lishtHl  for  its  own 
donu'stic  service  sliall  govern. 

o.  The  provisions  of  this  convention  ai>i>ly  to  letters,  jwst  cards,  of  plain  anil  return 
jsKstage,  and  to  printwl  matter  of  all  kinds,  business  doi-uments,  and  samples. 

Article  II. 

1 .  I^lhrs. — (a)  Every-  letter  which  d«K*s  not  bear  the  jiroiier  stamps  for  first-class  mail 
matter  shall  be  <•onsider(*<l  as  not  mailable  and  will  not  be  forwardiMl  by  the  office  of 
origin. 

{h)  The  office  of  origin  alone  is  authori/.iHl  to  im]>osi‘  the  rate  for  insufficiently 
stam|>e<l  lelt«*rs,  which  shall  be  doubliHl  by  weight  for  the  insulficieiicy.  The  office 
lU) 
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of  (loiitiiiatioii  dhall  eolloct  the  insuffieieiicy  of  i>ostaj'e  impostKl  !)y  the  ofhee  of  ori!;iii 
and  credit  the  same  to  its  own  us»*. 

2.  l‘ost  cards. — For  postal  cards,  both  i)lain  and  return  postage,  the  domestic  tariff 
of  each  country  shall  govern. 

;L  Books,  pt  riodirah,  prinltd  matter,  and  business  documents. — The  weight  of  packages 
containing  hooks,  periodicals,  prinU>d  matter,  and  business  documents  shall  not  exceed 
4  kilos,  except  in  the  case  of  works  priiited  in  a  single  volume,  when  a  maximum 
of  5  kilos  is  allowed.  The  .size  of  packages  shall  not  exceed  45  centimeters  in  any 
dimen.sioii. 

Parcels  ]>res<‘nt(*d  in  the  form  of  rolls  will  go  through  the  mail  provided  the  size<l(M*s 
not  exceed  I  nu  ter  in  length  by  15  centimeters  in  <tiameter. 

Mu.siness  d(H  iiments  shall  carry  the  minimum  rate  as  lixisl  by  the  tariff  of  the  country 
of  origin. 

4.  Samples. — Sam])les  will  be  freely  transmitttsl  by  mail  if  they  have  no  commercial 
sale  value  and  if  tludr  size  does  not  exceed  :10  centimeters  in  length,  20  centimeters 
in  breadth,  and  10  centimeters  in  depth  or  thickness.  If  the  i»a<  kages  are  in  the  form 
of  rolls,  the  maximum  dimensions  shall  be  !?0  centimeters  in  length  by  15  in  diameter. 

Samples  .shall  not  carry  postage  less  than  that  i)rovided  for  by  the  tariff  of  the  country 
of  origin. 

Akticle  III. 

liesponsihilitij  Jor  Jnssoj  registered  mail. — 1.  In  case  of  the  loss  of  regi.stered  mail  matter 
the  sender  .shall  have  the  right  to  an  indemnity  as  determiiusl  for  a  like  ca.se  by  the 
domestic  legislation  of  the  country  of  origin,  but  which  may  not  excetnl  50  francs  gold- 

2.  The  payment  of  the  indemnity  by  the  sending  otfice  shall  be  made  at  the  late.-t 
within  a  period  of  12  months,  counting  from  the  day  following  that  on  which  the 
claim  is  fihsl.  The  jmstal  serx  ice  re.sponsible  for  loss  shall  reimburst>  the  service  of 
the  country  of  origin  without  delay  and  within  the  pericKl  set  out  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  which  may  have  been  paid  the  .sender.  This  payment  xvill  be  made  in 
the  money  of  the  creditor  country  or  the  e([uivalent  in  the  money  of  any  other  country, 
as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  national  services  interested. 

.Article  IV. 

In  all  cases  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  convention  the  rules  of  the  Fni- 
versid  Postal  I'nion  shall  govern. 

Article  V. 

The  pre.sent  convention  .shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  .lanuary,  1921.  for  the  countries 
which  at  that  date  may  have  ratifitsl  the  same,  and  for  those  that  have  not  at  that  time 
done  so,  on  the  date  when  they  notify  the  other  signatory  countries  of  the  ratification 
hereof. 

This  convention  is  of  indeterminate  duration,  but  any  one  of  the  parties  may  with¬ 
draw  therefrom  ui)on  prior  notice  one  year  in  advance  to  the  other  signatories. 

Done  at  Miulrid  the  llth  of  November,  1820. 

The  Division  of  Foreign  Mails  of  the  Ignited  States  Post  Ofliee 
Department  has  furnished  the  following  memorandum  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  above  convention: 

The  convention  provides  for  the  application  of  the  domestic  rate  to  letters  mailed 
in  one  country  addres.sed  for  delivery  in  another  country  of  those  signing  and  ratifying 
the  above  convention.  Thus,  the  rate  on  letters  originating  in  the  United  States  will 
be  2  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  instead  of  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3 
cents  for  each  additional  ounce,  the  rate  under  the  convention  of  the  I’niversal  Postal 
I’nion. 
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The  convention  appliet^  the  (loiiu‘»‘lic  rate  to  i“arils.  In  the  I’nittHl  State? 

this  rate  i?  I  cent  for  (*ach  single  rarcl  an<l  2  cents  for  each  thmhle  (“aril  (or  (“ard  with 
|iai(l  reply)  insti^ad  of  2  cents  and  -1  cents,  res|MH-lively,  the  international  ratios. 

It  ext(*nds  the  domestic  rate  of  each  country  of  origin  to  printiKl  inatti^r,  commer¬ 
cial  pa|>ers,  and  samjiU*?  of  merchandise  mailisl  in  such  country,  resulting  in  a  rtHluc- 
tion  in  the  rates  on  such  matter  in  all  cases  where  the  domestic  rate  of  the  country 
of  origin  is  lower  than  the  international  rate,  the  international  rate  bcdng  maintained 
wherever  the  domestic  rate  is  higher.  In  view  of  the  classifications  in  force  in  the 
(|oiiU‘stic  service  of  the  rnitcHl  Stat(*s,  the  concession  granted  hy  this  provision  to 
.\meri(an  ex|H)rters  and  others  mailing  this  class  of  articles  for  delivery  in  any  part 
of  the  countries  concernexl  exmsists  in  the  renluction  in  the  rate  on  second-cla.ss  matti*r 
from  1  cent  for  i*ach  2  ounces,  the  international  rate,  to  I  cent  for  each  4  ounces. 

This  convention  raises  the  maximum  weught  limit  for  printesl  matter  and  commer¬ 
cial  pa|)ers  from  2  kilograms  (4  |H)unds  (»  ounces),  the  international  weight  limit,  to 
4  kilograms  (8  |Kmnds  12  ounces),  and  like'wise  provides  for  a  maximum  weight  limit 
of  5  kilograms  (11  {kiuiuIs)  for  single  volumes  of  irintisl  hexiks,  no  such  speH;ial  pro¬ 
vision  he*ing  made  in  the  convention  of  the  I'niversal  P(stal  Union.  It  also  increases 
I  he  dimensions  for  these  articles  in  the  form  of  a  roll  to  a  maximum  of  1  meter  in  lemgth 
and  15  centimete*rs  in  dianu'ter;  that  is,  about  40  inches  and  6  inches,  respectively. 

The  new  convention  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  signesl  at  Madrid  Xovemdjer 
50,  1920,  increases  the  maximum  wedght  limit  for  samples  of  merchandi.se  from  12 
ounces  to  10  ounces,  and  it  is  unelerstiKiel  that  this  provision  will  be  (“arrierl  into  effes-t 
immediately  when  this  s|)ecial  conventiem  bee-omes  operative. 

When  the  above  convention  bermies  operative,  e*ach  country  will  communicate 
to  the  other  countries  in  the  restrictesl  union  the  resluccKl  rates  applicable  in  sucb 
country  under  the  new  agreement,  but  until  sucb  information  is  received  it  e“an  not 
be  stated  wbat  the  new  rates  will  be  in  each  of  the  other  countries.  However,  the 
maximum  weight  limit  and  dimensions  above  rcferrenl  to  will  be  uniform. 

The  new  e-onvention  jirovides  also  that  all  artie-les  of  mail  matter,  except  letters, 
must  be  fully  prejKiid  by  the  sendt*rs,  and  that  letters  must  be  prepaid  at  le*ast  one 
rate  (or  2  cents  in  the  Uniteel  States).  This  is  an  excellent  provision  be*e“ause  of  the 
fre*ejuent  failure  of  senders  to  pro|)erly  and  fully  prepay  their  corresirondence  for 
foreign  countries,  and  be'cau.se  of  the  circumstance  that  doubtle.ss  the  elomestic  rates 
of  the  various  e-ountries  forming  this  union  are  not  uniform,  and,  consequently,  the 
rates  in  different  enuntriis,  on  mail  matter  covereil  by  this  treaty,  will  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  As  a  laige  majority  of  lette^rs  sent  to  foreign  enuntries  elo  not  weigh  in 
excess  of  1  ounce,  and  in  view  of  the  ue*e"es.sity  for  a  more  expenlitious  handling  of 
letters  and  of  a  i)os.sible  slight  variation  at  times  in  the  scales  in  use,  the  jrovisions 
concerning  the  |)art  prepayment  of  letters  is  denmenl  better  than  a  reejuirenient  of 
absolute  or  full  pre|)ayment. 

Under  the  rxinvention  of  the  Universal  Pestal  Union,  the  country  of  origin  is  re- 
({uired  to  cominnsate  an  intermediary  extuntry  for  the  land  and  sea  transit  of  its  mails 
at  uniform  rates  for  each  country,  basenl  on  the  statistics  taken  periodically.  Under 
this  s|H*cial  treaty,  such  service  is  gratuitious  when  perfonnenl  by  one  country  of  the 
restricted  uniem  for  another  country  of  said  union.  As  this  e-haracter  of  service  pe‘r- 
formeel  by  the  United  States  for  the  other  countries  of  the  union  (that  is,  Spain,  the 
exeuntries  of  t'entral  and  South  America,  Mexiex),  and  t'uba)  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  similar  service  performed  by  said  countries  for  the  United  States,  the 
advantages  administratively  to  the  other  countries  are  greater  accordingly  than 
the  ad\antages  secured  to  the  pestal  administration  of  the  Uniteel  States.  The  senti¬ 
ment  for  free  transit  throughout  the  entire  Universal  Postal  Union  was  quite  general 
and  jiersistent  in  the  Universal  Postal  Uongre'ss  of  Madrid,  and  it  is  believeel  will  be 
preseiitexl  even  more  emphatically  and  with  stronger  sujqwrt  at  the  eongress  to  be 
held  in  Sti^ckholm  in  1924. 


UNITED 


BY  EDWIN  BATES. 

Jk  X  uiulorstanding  of  e.xehange  on  Argentina  requires  a  study 
/  \  of  the  international  trade  and  financial  conditions  of  that 
I  %  country  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Before  the  war 
Argentina  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  its  financial 
system  was  sound,  a  free  gidd  market  was  maintained,  its  credit  was 
regarded  favorably  throughout  the  world,  and  exchange  was  subject 
to  normal  fluctuations.  The  war  brought  about  great  changes  in  its 
invisible  factors  of  exchange,  such  as  payment  of  ocean  freights,  in¬ 
terest  on  foreign  investment,  remittances  by  immigrants  to  relatives 
abroad,  and  the  investment  of  new  foreign  capital.  Recently  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  invisible  items  which  Argentina  has  been 
required  to  pay,  and  the  situation  differs  much  from  that  before 
the  war. 

I’pon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  consecpient  increased  de¬ 
mands  for  foodstuffs,  wo(d,  hides,  and  skins,  and  various  other  com¬ 
modities  which  Argentina  furnishes  to  the  world,  the  trade  lialance 
of  that  country  became  even  more  favorable  than  in  prewar  years. 
For  the  year  lOKf  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to 
822,127,000;  this  increased  to  $77,781,000  in  the  following  year,  and 
to  $267,007,000  in  1915.  b'or  1916  and  1917  the  favorable  balances 
were  respectively  $199,629,000  and  $165,904,000.  As  a  protection  to 
her  exchange  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  gold  fund,  however, 
Argentina  passed  a  gold  embargo  act  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Pmropean  War.  Although  jiassed  as  war-emergency  legislation,  this 
act  still  operates  as  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  present 
situation.  For  their  own  jmitection  the  Allies  were  reluctant  to  ship 
gold,  and  the  mercantile  balance  therefore  practically  determined 
the  movement  of  the  European  exchanges  upon  Buenos  Aires  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  war.  The  conversion  of  Argentine  securities 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France  tended  to  steady  the  rate  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Upon  its  entrance  into  the  war  the  Ihiited  States  believed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  gold  fund  of  this  country  and  a  gold  embargo 
act  was  passed  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Its  trade  position  with  Ai^entina 
then  became  the  governing  factor  in  exchange  on  that  country.  Prior 
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(o  1!M4  it  had  usually  held  a  favorahh*  trade  halaiiee  with  Ar<;eutiua. 
In  11114  it  had  an  unfavorable  halanee  of  about  $6,000,000,  in  1017 
this  had  inereased  to  $22,000,000,  and  in  lOlS  to  $12:i,000,000.  Thi*se 
unfavorable  balanees,  together  with  the  operation  of  its  "old  embargo, 
caused  a  dei)re<‘iation  of  the  American  dollar  on  the  Buenos  Aires 
market. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  lOlS,  the  Allied  Powers  made  credit 
arrangements  with  the  Argentine  Government  whereby  payments 
for  Argentine  products  were  deferred.  The  British  and  French  Gov¬ 
ernments  arranged  for  a  credit  of  40,000,000  pounds  (pound  =  $4.S66 
at  normal  rate  of  exchange)  for  the  purchase  of  cereals,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Argentine  Government  might  draw  against 
the  English  Government  when  the  rate  did  not  exceed  50  pence  per 
Argentine  peso  (normal  rate  being  about  48  pence  per  peso),  and 
against  the  French  Government  when  the  rate  did  not  exceed  5.60 
francs  (franc  =  $0,193  at  normal  rate  of  exchange)  per  Argentine 
peso  (normal  rate  being  5  francs  per  peso).  When  the  rate  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  above  quotations  the  account  was  to  stand  to  the  credit 
of  the  Argentine  Government. 

In  August,  1918,  the  I’^nited  States  also  obtained  credit  from  Argen¬ 
tina  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000,  this  being  increased  later  to 
$60,000,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  gold  due  Argentina  by 
Ignited  States  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  Argentine  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  who  in  turn  was  to  deposit  it  in  current  account  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  l*pon  notification  from  the 
.Argentine  Ambassador  the  Gonversion  Gflice  of  Argentina  woidd 
issue  currency  to  the  creditor  in  payment  of  the  debt,  this  currency 
being  maintained  by  the  gold  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  Argentine 
Government  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  agreement  was  that 
no  gold  was  to  be  shipped  until  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  opening  of  the  year  1919  found  the  embargo  on  American 
g»)ld  still  in  effect  and  an  unfavorable  balance  against  this  country 
continuing. 

On  January  2,  1919,  the  maximum  decline  in  the  American  dollar 
was  reached  for  that  year,  at  which  time  $106  American  gold  bought 
97.70  Argentine  p(‘sos  instead  of  the  normal  purchase  of  103.65  pi^os. 
This  repr(*sents  a  discount  on  the  dollar  to  the  extent  of  about  6  per 
cent.  Although  this  seems  small  in  comparison  with  depreciation 
of  the  currencies  of  certain  European  countries  on  the  Americati 
market,  nevertheless  it  was  an  appreciable  amount.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1919  the  American  dollar  stood  at  a  discount  of  from 
3  to  6  pel  cent.  The  credit  which  the  Argentine  embassy  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  then  exceeded  the  amount  of  $60,000,000  which 
had  been  agreed  tipon. 
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On  June*  9,  1919,  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  American  gold 
wius  lifted.  As  a  consecpicnce  of  the  unfavorable  balance  which  we 
had  Ijeen  accuimdating,  gold  shipments  immediately  began  and  con¬ 
tinued  heavily  throughout  the  remaining  lialf  of  the  year.  Our  im- 
jxirts  from  that  country  iu  1919  exceeded  our  exports  by  $4.3, ()()(), ()()(), 
and  this  ])alance  was  more  than  covered  by  the  shipping  of  $56,.56(),()()() 
from  New  York  to  lluenos  Aires  between  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
and  January  1,  1920. 

In  the  early  months  of  1920  the  shipments  were  very  heavy,  Argen¬ 
tina  receiving  far  more  American  gold  than  any  other  country.  By 
arrangement  between  English  and  American  bankers,  $50,000,000  was 
shipped  to  that  market  by  our  bankers  on  British  account.  A  large 
portion  of  the  movement  of  gold  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  during  last  spring  went  to  the  Argentine  market  on  the  account 
of  British  debtors.  Thus,  all  the  gold  going  from  the  Ignited  States 
to  that  market  Wiis  not  available  to  rectify  dollar  exchange. 

According  to  statements  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  $26,350,000 
w>us  released  for  Buenos  Aires  in  the  two-month  period  from  April  10 
to  .Tune  10  of  the  present  year,  this  amount  being  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  total  gold  shipments  from  the  United  States  for  that  period. 
'Pne  exchange  of  the  Argentine  peso  for  this  period  continued  fairly 
stable,  moving  only  about  2  cents  in  the  quotation  of  the  peso  in 
American  money  (par  value  of  the  gold  peso  being  $0.9648  Ihiited 
States  currency).  For  the  fiscal  year  1920,  which  represents  almost 
exactly  a  year  of  ti  free  gold  market  in  the  United  States,  about 
$146,000,000  of  American  gold  was  sent  to  Buenos  Aires.  Much  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  maintaining  a  free  gold 
market  was  heard,  but  later  developments  demonstrated  that  the 
policy  was  sound. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  showed  a  mercantile  balance 
in  favor  of  Argentina  of  $13,000,000  in  her  trade  with  the  Ignited 
States.  This  is  about  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  (piarterly 
balance  of  trade  for  last  year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  our  debt  to  that 
country  for  1919  was  given  as  $43,000,000.  Following  the  first  <piar- 
ter  of  the  present  calendar  year,  the  months  of  April  and  May  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  that  our  exports  to  Argentina  were  much  below  our 
imports  from  that  country,  the  balance  for  these  two  months  being 
$12,722,828.  The  month  of  .Tune  showe<l  a  decrease  in  both  our  ex¬ 
ports  ami  imports  and  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  the  two  previous  months.  A  further  decline  in  this  unfa¬ 
vorable  balance  occurred  in  the  month  of  .July,  and  for  the  month  of 
August,  the  hist  month  for  which  statistics  are  available.  American 
exports  to  Argentina  exceeded  our  imports  from  that  country.  How¬ 
ever,  the  export  balance  was  less  than  $100,000.  This  change  in  our 
trade  relation  with  Argentina  was  caused  in  large  part  by  the  sharp 
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j)rice  reductions  which  had  taken  place  all  over  the,  world  in  the  raw 
materials  making  up  the  hulk  of  Argentine  exports.  •* 

Simultaneously  with  the  falling  off  of  the  Argentine  imports 
gcdd  began  to  be  released  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank  for  Ameri¬ 
can  creditors.  It  was  announced  by  the  Argentine  ambassador  the 
last  week  of  May  that  .?4, 500, 000  had  been  released  that  week  for 
American  interests.  At  that  time  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
Argentine  Embassy  remained  about  $68,000,000.  On  June  25,  or  one 
month  after  the  movement  had  begun,  it  was  announced  that 
$50,800,000  had  been  released  from  the  New  York  bank.  Thus  the 
settlement  of  debts  by  Argentine  debtors  was  effected  by  their  making 
deposits  of  gold  in  El  Banco  de  la  Xacion  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  in 
turn  ortlered  releases  of  equal  amounts  in  the  I’^nited  States. 

These  releases  of  Argentine  gold  continued  to  increase  rapidly 
from  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  on  July  10  it  was  announced  from 
Buenos  Aires  that  the  sum  of  $43,820,000  had  been  released  since  the 
movement  began  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  was  stated  at  that  time 
that  $28,423,000  remained  to  the  account  of  the  Argentine  Embassy 
in  the  New  York  hank.  During  the  following  week  the  exchange  on 
.Vrgentina  reached  a  new  low  record  for  the  year,  and  $100  of  Unitetl 
States  gold  bought  109.50  pesos  on  the  Argentine  market.  The  week 
ending  July  24  additional  sums  were  released,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Argentina  had  given  orders  to  El 
Banco  de  la  Nacion  to  stop  accepting  deposits  of  gold,  which  called 
for  equal  withdrawals  in  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  time  of  this 
action  Argentina  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  free  gold  market,  so  far 
as  transactions  with  the  l''nited  States  were  concerned,  but  with  this 
decree  the  country  became  a  closed  gold  market.  Immediately  ex¬ 
change  on  Buenos  .\ir«‘s  hdl,  and  during  that  week  a  new  low  record 
was  reached  and  pesos  were  (pioted  at  the  rate  of  113. .50  to  $100  of 
.Vmerican  gold. 

Much  criticism  in  .Vrgentina  was  raised  by  those  who  had  obliga¬ 
tions  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  Minister  of 
Finance  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  policy  of  his  office  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  embargo  on  gold  and  to  explain  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  upon  foreign  centers.  The  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  in  continuing  the  embargo  may  be  accounted  for  in  some 
measure  by  the  fact  that  shipments  of  gold  from  European  centers 
were  curtailed  and  to  the  belief  that  the  lifting  of  the  embai^o  would 
result  in  considerable  shipments  from  Buenos  Aires.  Certain  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  measure  were  effected  and  additional  sums  were  re¬ 
leased.  The  exchange  rate  continued  to  move  against  Argentina 
steadily.  The  week  of  October  11  it  was  announced  that  all  gold 
held  in  this  country  by  the  Argentine  Government  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  following  week  a  new  low  record  for  the  peso  was 
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made  when  it  took  127.50  Arfiontino  pesos  to  buy  -SlOO  of  I'liited 
Stat<‘s  o.xchange.  According  to  cable  (|Uotations  on  November  15, 
$100  United  States  eurrenev  bought  1.32  Argentine  gold  pesos,  thus 
indicating  a  premium  on  the  dollar  in  the  Argentine  market  of  about 
2S  percent.  [The  New  York  e.xehange  rate  on  Dee.  23  was:  Peso  = 
77.5  cents,  ecjuivalent  to  $100=120  pesos. — Editor  of  Bulletin.] 
Exchange  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  balance  of  trade  and  in 
part  upon  the  credit  of  the  country  concerned.  Argentina  may  bo 
said  to  be  in  the  “interest-paying’’  stage  of  development.  It  is  pay¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  Ihiited  Kingdom,  to  France,  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  other  countries  on  investments  made  by  these  countries  in 
Argentina.  It  is  paying  freight  to  foreign  shipping  countries,  be¬ 
cause  its  own  merchant  marine  is  chielly  engaged  in  coastwise  ship¬ 
ping.  The  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  other  elements  in  its  popidation 
are  making  remittances  to  friends  and  relatives  in  Europe.  Many  of 
the  large  factories,  railroads,  and  other  industrial  enterprises,  which 
have  been  constructed  by  foreign  capital  in  Argentina,  are  sending 
profits  back  to  the  country  from  which  the  capital  came.  Owing  to 
the  above  factors,  in  order  for  Argentine  exchange  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  normal  it  is  necessary  that  the  exports  of  the  country  shouhl 
be  much  in  excess  of  the  imports.  That  is  to  say,  the  interest  pay¬ 
ments,  freight  rates,  profits,  etc.,  must  finally  take  the  form  of  ship¬ 
ments  of  goods  and  this  requires  Argentina  to  have  an  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  in  normal  times.  This  applies  not  only  to  its 
trade  with  the  United  States,  but  also  to  its  trade  with  the  world  as 
a  whole.  In  recent  months,  however,  Argentina’s  exports  have 
declined  in  proportion  to  its  imports  on  account  of  the  dull  world 
market  for  its  export  commodities,  the  restrictions  on  the  exports  of 
wheat,  and  the  congestion  of  shipping  in  the  River  Plate  ports.  This 
trade  condition  is  reflected  in  the  exchange  quotations. 

('redit  and  investment  conditions  in  Argentina  have  also  played  an 
important  part  in  the  movement  of  the  exchange  within  recent 
months.  In  pre-war  years  the  high  interest  rates  prevailing  in  Argen¬ 
tina  attracted  foreign  capital  and  also  retained  in  the  country  the 
profits  made  upon  foreign  investments.  Since  interest  rates  were 
usually  lower  in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  there  was  no  in¬ 
centive  for  withdrawing  profits  and  sending  them  to  foreign  financial 
centers  as  they  could  be  invested  to  greater  advantage  in  Argentina. 
To  appreciate  the  present  Argentine  situation  the  pre-war  situation 
must  be  borne  in  mind  and  the  present  condition  of  the  world’s  money 
markets  must  he  taken  into  consideration.  Stringent  conditions  the 
world  over  have  raised  interest  rates  in  all  the  financial  centers  and 
Argentina  no  longer  offers  an  interest  rate  that  will  attract  capital 
from  abroad. 
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Tills  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  capital  in  foreign  centers  pre¬ 
vents  an  inflow  of  funds  to  offset  the  net  unfavorahle  balance  of 
trade;  this  curtailment  also  reduces  the  capital  available  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes  and  thereby  lessens  the  supply  of  goods  for  export. 
Furthermore,  the  demands  for  money  in  foreign  centers  have  caused 
the  withdrawal  of  profits  upon  investments  in  Argentina  in  order  to 
supply  the  parent  organizations  with  funds.  Argentina  has  thus 
been  called  uiion  to  buy  exchange  for  transmitting  profits  upon  for¬ 
eign  investments  within  her  borders. 

As  has  been  shown  previously  there  is  an  embargo  upon  the  export 
of  gold  and  the  fund  in  New  York,  which  has  been  used  to  settle  its 
trade  balances,  has  been  exhausted.  Consequently,  this  embargo 
jirevents  an  improvement  of  the  exchange  situation  by  exporting  or 
delivering  gold  to  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  movement  of  Argentine  trade  has  such  a  direct  bearing 
at  the  present  time  upon  the  recovery  of  her  exchange,  any  changes 
in  the  trade  woidd  likely  register  a  change  in  the  quotation  of  the 
])cso.  The  fall  months  are  usually  periods  of  heavy  shipments.  A 
recovery  of  the  market  for  Argentine  products  in  the  Ihiited  States 
would  increase  her  shipments  to  this  country.  Since  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  theory  of  foreign  exchange  that  the  selling  of  securities  by 
a  country  amounts  to  the  same  as  exportation  of  goods,  it  is  also 
jiossible  that  some  effects  upon  the  situation  may  result  if  a  larger 
demand  for  Argentine  securities  can  he  created  in  the  United  States. 
Specidation  usually  attemls  a  fall  in  exchange  such  as  the  peso  has 
recorded,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  buying  of  Argentine  credits 
and  securities  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  recent  decline.  However, 
the  recovery  of  its  own  trade  situation,  the  removal  of  the  goUl 
embargo,  ami  the  improvement  of  conditions  both  in  the  markets 
for  commodities  and  the  demand  for  money  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
remain  the  most  important  methods  of  bringing  Argentine  exchange 
more  nearly  to  a  normal  basis. 


KEPORT  srUMlTTKI)  TO  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
I  NION  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  JANCARY  5,  1!»2I,  BY  THE  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  SECTION. 

THK  section  of  education,  in  charge  of  the  nndei-signed,  has 
continued  to  give  its  most  careful  attention  to  the  task  of 
arousing  and  maintaining  the  interest  of  students,  teachers, 
and  educational  institutions  of  all  the  Americas  in  estah- 
lishing  mutual  cultural  relations.  Its  chief  elforts  are  of  necessity 
centered  in  the  United  States,  where  there  has  been  created  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  desire  to  study  the  geography  and  history  of  Latin 
America,  and  to  further  the  development  of  educational  and  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

Although  it  is  true  that  at  the  heginning  the  aim  of  this  educational 
movement  was  simply  to  foster  commerce  hy  teaching  certain  gen¬ 
eral  facts,  A'ery  inadecpiate  to  he  sure,  about  the  other  countries  of 
America;  to-day  the  necessity  of  pursuing  more  thorough  studies  is 
better  understood,  because  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  Latin  American  peoples. 

Thus  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  university  centers  and  important 
cities  of  the  country,  Spanish  clubs  made  up  of  Anglo  Americans  and 
Spanish  Americans,  holding  special  meetings  for  the  purpo.se  of  giving 
lectures  on  the  literature,  history,  and  geography  of  the  countries 
south  of  the  United  States,  generally  illustrated  hy  lantern  slides, 
which  are  frequently  loaned  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  The 
section  of  education  is  consulted  almost  daily  as  to  what  subjects 
would  he  most  interesting  for  these  lectures,  the  best  works  dealing 
with  these  topics,  textbooks  for  learning  Spanish,  the  national  airs 
of  Latin  American  countries,  their  popular  music,  their  great  men, 
their  most  notable  writers,  etc.  Equally  common  are  requests  for  the 
descriptive  pamphlets  published  by  the  Pan  American  I'nion  on  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  copies  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  Spanish  newspapers  or  magazines  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  that  language.  The  section  of  education  tries,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  comply  with  such  reipiests. 

A  noteworthy  interest  along  commercial  lines  is  being  shown  by 
institutions  like  Boston  University,  which  has  founded  at  Habana  a 
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hratich  for  tiu*  study  of  commorco,  aiul  jdaus  to  establish  similar 
branches  in  dilferent  parts  of  Spanish  America  if  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able;  Valparaiso  University,  in  Indiana,  which  offers  special  com¬ 
mercial  training  to  young  men  from  Latin  America,  who  are  willing 
to  return  to  their  respective  countries  as  agents  or  representatives 
of  American  business  houses  or  manufacturers;  the  splendid  courses 
offered  hy  the  schools  of  commerce  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
University,  Harvard,  Tulane,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Chicago 
University,  the  State  universities  of  Penns^dvania,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  ('alifornia,  and  others.  The  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  George¬ 
town  University,  at  Washington,  1).  C.,  organized  last  year,  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  very  important  educational  movement  by  sending  a  group  of 
students  to  Venezuela  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  enabling  them  to  study  at  first  hand  the  customs, 
civilization,  and  culture  of  the  Venezuelan  people.  Desiring  to 
reciprocate  in  some  way  the  courtesies  shown  in  Caracas  to  these 
students  from  the  United  States,  Georgetown  University  has  offered 
free  tuition  to  a  couple  of  Venezuelan  students.  During  the  past 
year  the  Summer  School  of  Pan  American  Commerce  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  school  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  also  organized. 

This  educational  movement  along  commercial  lines  has  spread 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  all;  until  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  majority  of  institutions  in  this  country  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  was  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Americans, 
and  very  rarely  a  Spanianl  or  Spanish  American.  To-day  in  most  of 
the  principal  colleges  and  universities  the  chairs  of  that  language  are 
occupied  by  professors  whose  native  tongue  is  Spanish,  and  in  some 
institutions  special  courses  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
training  Spanish  teachers.  As  some  States  require  that  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  shall  be  American  citizens,  these  special  courses 
for  American  teachers  are  very  much  needed.  The  study  of  Portu¬ 
guese,  while  not  very  extended,  is  not  neglected,  and  there  are  several 
clubs  of  Brazilian  students  which  are  devoting  their  energies  to 
encouraging  the  study  of  the  Portuguese  language  and  literature. 

The  section  of  education  makes  every  effort  to  keej)  in  touch  with 
this  educational  movement,  and  whenever  consulted  it  has  furnished 
all  available  information  and  made  such  suggestions  as  seemed  needed 
for  the  succt'ss  of  the  plans  submitted.  The  National  Bureau  of 
International  Educational  ('orresj)ondence  organized  by  Peabody 
Uollege,  in  Tennessee,  re(|uested  the  assistance  of  the  section  of 
education  in  establishing  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  laitin  America  and  those  in  the  Ignited  States. 
'I'he  section  accordingly  took  the  matter  up  through  the  members  of 
the  governing  board,  and  is  informed  that  some  t»f  the  countries 
sent  lists  of  schools,  many  of  which  have  already  entered  into  the 
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excluinge  of  C()rrosj)()n(U>nce  as  riMiuested.  Some  other  schools,  such 
as  those  of  New  York  ('ity,  for  instance,  have  made  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  direct  excliange  of  letters  between  tlieir  |)U])ils  and  those 
of  certain  Sj)anish-American  countries. 

During  the  past  year  4!)  American  teachers  (17  men  and  women), 
without  counting  many  other  incjuirers  who  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
necessary  qualifications,  have  consulted  the  section  of  education 
regarding  their  desire  to  go  to  Latin  America  to  teach.  Information 
regarding  these  teachers  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  adviser  to 
the  Peruvian  minister  of  instruction  in  New  York,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico,  wdio  called  at  the  Pan  American 
I'nion.  The  eilucational  section  in  several  cases  initiated  specific 
negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  professors,  and  sent  directly  to  all 
the  educational  officials  of  Latin  America  a  circular  setting  forth  the 
aims  of  the  section  and  the  services  it  is  preparetl  to  render,  at  the 
same  time  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  Americans  desii'e 
to  go  to  South  America  to  teach  various  subjects. 

There  are  also  many  American  students  who  wish  to  go  to  Latin 
America  to  complete  their  studies,  but  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of 
the  trip  has  prevented  their  doing  so;  however,  one  is  now  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  another  went  to  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the  information 
given  them  by  the  educational  section  relative  to  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  those  countries. 

This  serves  to  show  that  the  section  has  lost  no  opportunity  to 
further  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students,  and  to  assist  in 
establishing  relations  between  the  universities  of  all  the  American 
Republics.  It  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  Imiversity  of  Arizona  to  the  Lmiversity  of  Mexico, 
which  was  very  successful,  and  in  the  no  less  successful  visit  which 
he  is  now  making  to  the  universities  in  the  Pacific  coast  countries  of 
South  America.  The  section  of  education  has  interested  itself  in  the 
trip  through  certain  South  American  countries  which  is  being  made 
by  Prof.  George  \V.  Umphrey,  representing  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education  in  New  York,  in  the  exchange  of  professors 
already  instituted  between  the  University  of  California  and  the 
I'niversity  of  C'hile,  and  in  the  plan  of  the  I'niversity  of  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  to  send  some  students  to  South  America,  receiving  two 
young  men  from  I^atin  America,  as  the  result  of  the  trip  made  by  the 
director  of  the  university’s  chamber  of  commerce. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  undersigned  begs  to  request  from  the 
members  of  the  governing  board  their  interest  in  having  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  their  respective  countries  reciprocate  the  facil¬ 
ities  offered  and  the  interest  so  clearly  shown  by  those  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  pifesent  time  55  colleges  and  universities  (5  of  which 
offer  special  scholarships)  and  12  normal  schools  in  this  country  grant 
free  tuition  to  Latin-American  students  in  numbers  varying  from  1  to 
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12  or  more,  this  coiicossion  r(*])r(>sontin<];  a  value  to  eacli  student  of 
from  S2()  to  SlioO  annually;  while  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  comjxtsed  of  women  graduates  of  colleges  and  univeisities, 
offers  to  a  woman  graduate  student  a  fellowship  of  S75()  i)er  year. 
It  would  not  he  unreasonable,  as  a  return  courtesy,  for  the  most 
important  institutes  of  Latin  America  to  make  a  similar  concession 
of  exemption  from  matriculation  fees  for  students  from  this  country, 
facilitating  their  admission  to  the  courses  they  wish  to  take,  and 
assisting  them  as  far  as  ])ossihle  in  securing  living  accommodations, 
as  is  <lone  here  for  Latin-Ainerican  students.  The  section  of  educa¬ 
tion  recently  received  ap])licati(»ns  from  one  young  woman  and  two 
men,  well  litted  to  do  advanced  work  in  any  university  of  Spanish 
America,  who  wish  to  complete  their  studies  abroad,  at  the  same 
time  teaching  in  some  school  in  order  to  meet  their  expenses.  Many 
c(»lleges  in  the  Ignited  States  receive  students  from  the  other  countries 
of  America  untler  such  an  arrangement  as  this. 

In  the  year  past  the  educational  section  Inid  an  opportunity  to  l)e 
of  service  to  1.5  Spanish-American  teachers  (13  men  and  2  women). 
Seven  of  these  had  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  educational 
methods,  and  were  given  letters  of  introduction  to  the  institutions  they 
wished  to  visit,  as  well  as  the  information  they  needed  to  properly 
futill  their  mission.  Eight  of  the  teachers  desired  positions  as 
Spanish  instructors,  and  these  were  put  in  touch  with  the  special 
ag(‘ncies  devoted  to  this  class  of  service. 

In  this  same  period  of  time  123  Latin  American  students  (109  men 
and  14  women)  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  section  of 
education,  which  gave  especial  attention  to  their  in([uiries,  securing  for 
23  students  the  acceptance  of  their  certificates  or  credentials  is.sued 
by  the  Latin  American  schools  where  they  had  been  educated;  the 
concession  of  free  tuition  was  obtained  for  19;  a  position  was  secured 
for  one  as  teacher  of  Spanish  in  a  high  school  in  Montana;  84  special 
impiiries  were  answeri'd;  and  there  are  now  11  applications  pending 
final  action.  In  many  cji.ses  the  applicants  were  unable  to  meet  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  institutions  where  they  wished  to  study, 
esp(‘cially  as  regards  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  English  ;  others  did  not 
have  sufficient  financial  resources  for  the  trip  and  their  living  expenses 
here. 

These  figures  seem  insignificant,  but  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  each  application  calls  for  an  individual  reply,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  necessity  of  filling  out  the  blank  form  which  the  section 
has  ha<l  printed  for  the  purpose,  and  supplying  needed  information 
as  to  living  conditions  and  expenses  in  this  cimntry;  the  awaiting  of 
the  reply,  which  is  sometimes  long  delaye<I;  examination  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  form  that  has  been  returned  in  order  to  evaluate  the  courses 
taken;  translation  of  this  data  into  English  and  its  transmission  to 
the  institutiems  selecte<l,  which  fretpiently  gives  rise  to  a  long  ex- 
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planatory  correspoiHlonce:  notilication  of  the  applicant  of  the  result; 
and,  when  the  student  finally  arrives  in  this  country,  his  introduction 
to  the  authorities  of  the  institution  to  which  he  goes — then  some  idea 
can  he  had  of  the  work  of  the  section  of  education,  which  has  not 
at  present  the  necessary  staff.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21  Mr.  Arturo  Torres,  who  for  over  a  year  gave  the  section  of 
education  the  benefit  of  his  technical  and  practical  knowledge,  with 
a  conscientiousness  and  a  zeal  worthy  of  all  praise,  l<*ft  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  lhii(m  to  return  to  teaching  in  New  Y<>rk. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  carried  on  by  the  section  of 
education  and  the  attention  to  minute  details  reciuired  to  make  the 
arrangements  described,  on  behalf  of  each  applicant,  information  has 
been  furnished  in  reply  to  important  iiuiuiries  concerning  the  coui-ses 
of  study  in  Latin  American  universitit's  and  schools,  the  value  and 
efliciency  of  the  work  done  there,  as  compared  with  educational 
systems  in  this  country;  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  form  a  list  of 
edueational  institutions  whose  diplomas  are  recognized  in  the  United 
States;  a  pamphlet  in  English  relative  to  the  courses  of  study  in 
Latin  American  secondary  schools  has  been  prepared,  ])uhlished,  and 
given  wide  circulation,  eliciting  expressions  of  approval;  and  the  same 
material  has  appeared  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bvllktix; 
articles  on  education  have  been  ])uhlished  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pax  Amekican  Union;  efforts  were  made  to  secure  teachers  for 
the  Department  of  Paldas,  ('olomhia,  at  the  rei^uest  of  Dr.  Alfonso 
Villegas  Arango,  director  of  public  instruction  of  that  department; 
a  report  is  being  prepared  at  the  re([Uest  of  Prof.  Jucundino  <le  Souza 
Andrade,  vice  president  of  the  hoard  of  education  of  the  State  of 
Sergipe,  Brazil,  relative  to  the  founding  of  a  school  of  industrial 
chemistry  in  Sergipe;  and  various  requests  from  some  of  the  members 
of  the  governing  hoard  have  been  complied  with. 

The  section  of  education  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do  all  that 
is  in  its  power  to  foster  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  among 
students  and  educators  of  the  countries  of  America.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  he  done  in  order  to  fully  establish  this  branch  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  The  section  of  education  should  he  able  to 
rely  on  the  interest  of  those  in  charge  of  education  in  Latin  America, 
both  officials  and  private  individuals,  as  it  does  in  the  Ignited  States. 
In  addition  to  the  information  that  it  might  furnish  relative  to  educa¬ 
tion  here,  it  could  also  bo  of  service  to  the  students  receiving  govern¬ 
ment  scholarships  from  the  other  Republics,  of  whom  there  are  now 
a  large  numfier  in  the  United  States,  if  it  were  informed  in  due  time 
of  their  departure  and  of  their  arrival  in  this  country,  so  as  to  he  able 
to  provide  them  with  data  which  would  undoubtedly  help  to  overcome 
many  of  the  ilifiiculties  they  experience  in  a  strange  land,  with  re¬ 
sultant  benefit  to  the  student. 
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THRKK  principjil  typos  or  systems  nro  to  ho  rooo^nizod 
in  tiio  study  of  tlio  lii«;ldy  spooinlizod  agrioultiiro  of  the 
anoiont  Poruvians.  In  tlio  lower  valleys,  at  altitu(h*s  less 
than  5, ()()()  feet,  farming  j)rohahly  was  limited  to  the  more 
primitive  milpa  system,  the  same  that  is  still  followed  generally  in 
tropieal  America  in  regions  of  low  elevation.  Under  the  milpa 
systc'in  a  new  farm  is  made  each  year  hv  cutting  and  hurning  the 
trees  »u‘  hushes,  which  clear  the  land  for  planting  and  render  culti¬ 
vation  unnecessary.  In  some  countries  it  is  customary  to  raise 
a  second  cn»p,  which  may  receive  a  little  weeding  or  hoeing,  hut  the 
land  is  not  kept  in  cultivati(tn  continuously.  There  must  he  a  new 
growth  of  trees  or  hushes  before  the  same  place  can  he  cleared  again 
hy  hurning. 

.Vhove  the  milpa  holt,  in  the  intermediate  or  temperate  valleys 
of  the  eastern  Andes,  at  altitudes  hetween  5,000  and  11,000  feet, 
agriculture  was  of  the  terrace  system,  which  the  ancient  Peruvians 
carried  to  a  higher  development  than  any  other  people.  The  mega- 
lithic  retaining  walls,  huilt  of  huge  rocks,  uns<piared,  hut  fitted  together 
with  |)recision,  testify  to  a  high  degree  of  industry,  organization,  and 
skill,  and  must  he  reckoned  among  the  chief  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  Hundreds  of  square  milt's  of  land  were  reclaimed  hy  straight¬ 
ening  rivers,  walling,  filling,  leveling,  and  covering  with  a  deep  layer 
of  fine  soil.  All  of  these  artificial  lands  had  also  to  be  irrigated, 
t)ften  hy  carrying  the  water  channels  for  many  miles  through  craggy 
mountains  or  along  precij)itous  slopes.  After  being  croppetl  with 
maizt'  continuously  for  centuries  the  terrace  farms  are  still  fertile, 
and  have  enabled  millions  of  people  to  live  in  a  region  that  in  its 
natural  condition  could  have  been  of  no  use  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  still  higher  valleys,  at  altitudes  of  from  11, ()()()  to  14,()()()  feet, 
the  climate  is  colder,  moisture  is  more  abundant,  and  the  slopes  are 
more  gentle.  There  is  h*ss  need  of  terracing  or  of  irrigation,  hut  the 
alpine  grasses  and  other  small  plants  form  a  dense,  fibrous  turf, 
a  condition  like  that  of  northern  countries  where  the  plow  is  the 
basic  im|)lement  of  >igriculture.  Though  the  early  accounts  show 
that  llamas  were  employed  extensively  as  beasts  of  burden,  the 
ancient  Peruvians  appear  to  have  devised  no  means  of  using  these 
animals  for  draft  purposes  or  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
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THE  TACLLA  AS  USED  BY  INDIANS  IN  THE  HIGH  ANDES. 

Tht“  (wlla  Ls  the  ancient  instrument  used  by  the  Aitees  for  turning  the  earth  on  the  terraced  farms  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  miHintains.  Tlie  instrument  is  still  use<l  in  localities  where  other  plowing  is 
im|H)ssible. 


Pbotocniph  by  W.  V  .  Alford. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  TACLL.\. 


rhotncmph  by  W.  V.  Alford. 

TEKUACEI)  SLOPES  IN  THE  HIOH  ANDES. 

It  is  on  siirh  farms  as  thps<‘  that  tho  taclla  is  iisisl.  Tho  rlevation  of  the  terrain  shown  in  this  pietim*  isaliont  14, (VN)  feet.  Quinoaand  |)otato<'s  are  the  only  erops  grown  at  this 

altitude. 
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The  farming  of  the  mountain  grasslands  was  ilone  hy  human  labor, 
facilitated  hy  a  peculiar  implement  for  breaking  the  so<l. 

The  Peruvian  foot  plow  (in  the  Quichua,  language  called  '*taclla” 
or ‘‘chaquitaclla”)  consists  of  a  rather  stout  wooden  handle,  between 
5  and  6  feet  long,  shod  in  modern  times  with  an  iron  point  about 
.‘1  inch(‘s  wide  and  two  or  three  times  as  long.  On  the  left  side,  just 
above  the  iron  point,  is  a  foot  rest,  hound  to  the  handle  by  leathe-n 
thongs.  A  few  incli/s  farther  up  is  another  rest,  attached  in 
same  way,  project in^orward.  The  second  rest  is  for  the  left  hu.i 
which  thus  assists  tl\p  foot  in  applying  the  weight  of  the  body  to  tlu 
pushing  of  the  imph'fUent  into  the  soil.  Middendorff’s  idea  of  t' 
‘*taclla”  being  worked  with  both  feet  may  have  been  suggested  b' 
the  prt'sence  of  the  two  projecting  pieces;  but  one  foot  would  b. 
needed  on  the  groui^t^ 

Other  names  for  native  Peruvian  plows  are  “arma”  and  “yapuna,” 
recorded  by  Holgui^mnd  Middendorff,  respectively.  The  verb  to 
plow  is  ‘“yapuy”  or*’‘Jr.apuni,”  and  ‘‘yapuk”  is  a  plowman.  In  the 
Aymarii  language,  spoken  in  the  higli  table-lands  around  LakeTiticaca, 
‘‘yapa”  is  a  field  or  farm,  corresponding  to  “ehacra”  in  (Quichua. 
.Vmong  the  Quichua  words  that  may  be  related  to  “taclla”  are 
“tacllama(iui,”  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  ‘‘tacllani,”  meaning  to 
slap  or  to  knead,  which  might  refer  to  plowing.  Another  verb, 
‘‘takyani,”  meaning  to  fix  or  make  firm,  might  allude  to  the  lashing 
on  of  the  rt‘sts  for  the  foot  and  the  hand.  Holguin  gives  ‘‘suruna” 
as  the  name  of  the  foot  rest  of  the  ‘“taclla.”  The  word  “chaquilpa” 
is  defined  as  a  part  of  a  ‘“chacpiitaclla,”  and  ‘“huisu”  as  a  stick  that 
is  lashed  to  a  plow. 

The  ])lowmen  do  not  work  alone,  but  two  together,  so  that  their 
“tacllas”  enter  the  soil  only  a  few  inches  apart  under  the  same  piece 
of  sod,  which  is  then  pried  up.  A  boy  or  woman  kneels  in  front  of 
each  team  of  plowmen  to  turn  the  sods  as  fast  as  they  are  loosened. 
There  is  also  a  spwial  word,  “‘racra,”  defined  by  Holguin  as  the  boy 
who  turns  the  so<l  in  plowing.  Effort  is  recjuired  in  tlriving  the 
“taclla”  into  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  prying  up  the  sod.  In  the 
rarified  atmosphere  of  the  high  altitudes  plowing  with  the  ‘‘taclla” 
is  very  strenuous  exercise.  The  men  are  soon  out  of  breath,  and  the 
work  has  to  be  done  in  short  ‘‘heats.”  While  the  operation  might 
be  compared  to  spading,  there  are  three  notable  differences — the 
way  of  handling  the  tool,  the  tearing  of  the  sod,  instead  of  cutting  it, 
and  the  turning  of  the  sod  by  hand  instead  of  lifting  aiul  reversing  it 
with  the  spa«le.  The  “taclla”  is  like  a  narrow  spade,  or  spud,  but 
this  tool  has  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and  is  used  to  extirpate  thistles  or 
other  deep-rooted  weeds,  not  for  breaking  the  sod. 

The  work  that  was  being  done  on  the  slopes  along  the  pass  of 
La  Raya  in  the  middle  of  April,  1015  (at  the  time  of  the  author’s 
visit),  corresponded  to  fall  ph»wing  in  northern  latitudes.  Only  nar- 
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row  strips  of  sod  were  l)eing  turned  at  this  time,  niarkiiif;  the  rows 
where  the  potatoes  were  to  he  planted,  hut  all  of  the  j;round  is  broken 
later  and  the  tough  sod  tlisintogrates  during  the  long  growing  season 
into  a  loose  black  s()il.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  carried  to  an 
altitude  of  more  than  14,000  feet  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  valley 
in  the  district  between  Santa  Kosa  and  Araranca. 

Agriculture  in  the  high  altitude  becomes  strictly  subordinate  to 
pastoral  activities — the  feeding  of  flocks  of  llamas,  alpacas,  and  sheep 
on  the  grassy  lands  above  the  range  of  cultivation.  The  hardiest 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  too  bitter  to  be  eaten  in  the  fresh  state, 
but  are  dried  as  a  reserve  stock  of  food  after  freezing,  thawing,  and 
treading  out  the  juice.  The  natives  are  familiar  with  the  names, 
habits,  and  distinctive  qualities  of  main  varieties  of  potatoes,  includ¬ 
ing  several  types  that  are  ver\'  different  from  any  known  in  the  United 
States.  The  flavors,  colors,  and  textures  of  the  different  kinds  of 
potatoes  are  as  keenly  appreciated  among  the  high-altitude  people 
as  the  varieties  of  apples  or  peaches  are  with  us.  In  the  pass  of 
Panticalla  a  hospitable  Indian  farmer  favored  us  with  boiled  potatoes 
to  eat  out  of  hand,  and  insisted  that  we  put  the  remainder  in  our 
pockets.  The  firm  textures  and  distinct  flavors  of  the  Peruvian 
varieties  may  be  due  in  part  to  their  being  less  affected  by  cooking, 
since  water  boils  at  lower  temperatures  in  the  high  altitudes. 
Potatoes  are  not  baked  or  roasted,  fuel  being  too  scarce. 

At  the  upper  limit  of  agriculture,  in  the  pass  of  La  Kaya,  the  oidy 
crop  associated  with  the  potato  is  a  small  species  of  chenopodium, 
called  “cafiihua”  (cany^wa).  In  the  year  after  potatoes  a  crop 
of  “caftihua”  is  grown  on  the  same  land,  with  no  additional 
preparation.  The  “cafiihua”  is  not  the  same  as  the  better  known 
"quinoa,”  which  is  grown  at  somewhat  lower  elevations,  hut  is  a 
smaller  plant,  with  smaller  seeds,  not  hitter,  like  most  varieties  of 
‘“quinoa.”  The  ** caftihua ”  is  sown  broadcast,  requires  no  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  gathered  by  pulling  up  the  plants  and  piling  them  on 
blankets,  where  the  seeds  are  rubbed  out  by  hand  as  soon  as  the 
])lants  are  gathered.  And  after  being  dried  and  winnowed  the  seeds 
are  parched  and  ground  into  a  meal  that  is  similar  to  the  “gofio”  of 
the  ('anary  Islanders,  and  is  used  for  food,  in  the  same  way,  by  shep¬ 
herds  in  the  mountains  or  travelers  on  the  road. 

Weeds  and  grasses  resume  possession  of  the  soil  while  the  “cafti¬ 
hua’’  is  growing,  and  the  land  is  left  as  pasture  for  several  years 
before  another  ““plowing”  is  attempted.  The  periods  of  cultivation 
are  too  short  to  break  down  the  fibrous  roots  of  grasses  and  other 
plants  in  the  soil,  so  that  very  little  erosion  can  take  place.  In 
favorable  locations  the  system  is  permanent,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  how  long  it  has  been  in  operation  or  how  many  times  the  sod 
has  been  turned.  Uncounted  generations  have  lived  in  the  highlands. 


Courtesy  of  The  Geo^rftphionl  Review. 

TEKR.\C’f:D  SLOPES  NEAR  SALAMANCA,  PERU. 


The  picture  shows  one  of  the  most  elat)orately  terraced  slopes  in  Pent.  The  land  here  is  veryf  ertile  and  a  ttreat 

variety  of  crops  arc  grown. 
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and  as  imicli  lalxn'  may  have  boon  applied  to  plowinfj  with  the  “taella  ” 
as  in  huildiii};  the  walls,  terraees,  artifieial  lands,  and  acjueduets  for 
the  more  strikin"  system  of  agriculture  that  was  developed  in  the 
intermediate  valleys. 

That  northern  Europe  may  have  passed  through  a  stage  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  foot-plow  agriculture  of  Peru  is  suggested  hy  the 
survival  of  a  similar  implement  in  the  Hebrides  and  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  Gaelic  name,  “caschrom,”  is 
explained  as  a  compound  of  “cas,’’  foot,  and  “chrom,”  cro()ked, 
and  is  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  as  “a  highland  pick  or 
h(»g-hoe  for  stony  ground.  Galled  also  foot-plow  and  crook-spade.” 
As  (h'serihed  and  figured  hy  Mitchell-  the  “caschrom”  is  I'ssentially 
similar  to  the'“taclla,”  in  spite  of  several  differences  in  detail,  such 
as  a  longer  point,  a  more  distinct  curve  near  the  base  of  the  handle, 
and  the  lack  of  a  separate  hand  rest,  in  addition  to  the  foot  rest. 
The  mechanical  principle  is  the  same,  the  use  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  breaking  the  soil.  It  might  he  said  of  the  “taella,”  as  of 
the  primitive  European  implement,  the  work  which  the  “caschrom” 
does  is  neither  contemptible  in  quantity  nor  quality,  and  there  has 
gone  brain  into  its  contrivance. 

The  Peruvian  foot-pl<>w  agriculture  may  he  said  to  have  had  a 
very  important  relation  to  the  present  agriculture  of  northern 
Europe,  seeing  that  the  northern  nations  hav’e  become  so  largely 
dependent  upon  a  Peruvian  plant  (the  potato) — the  same  crop  that 
was  the  chief  basis  of  foot-plow  agriculture  in  Peru.  That  the  labo¬ 
rious  native  system  of  plowing  the  potato  lands  has  survived  the 
Spanish  con(|uest  is  easy  t<>  understand,  since  the  Spanish  colonists 
had  nothing  better  to  take  its  place.  Spanish  methods  of  plowing 
with  oxen  are  now  in  general  use  in  the  dry  intermediate  valleys  of 
Peru,  where  mai/.e  ami  wheat  are  the  principal  croj)s;  hut  tlu*sc 
methods  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  sod  lands  of  the  potato  belt  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  The  primitive  plows  of  dry  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries  serve  merely  for  breaking  and  stirring  the  surface  soil,  not  for 
cutting  and  turning  a  tough  sod.  The  Quichua  word  for  sotl  is 
‘‘champa.” 

Although  the  potatoes  and  the  other  Andine  crops  are  not  confined 
to  the  soils  that  have  to  he  broken  hy  the  foot  plow,  this  implement 
may  well  symbolize  the  agriculture  of  the  highlands.  A  special 
problem  was  presented  hy  the  mountain  grasslands,  and  was  solved 
hy  means  of  the  “taella.”  The  native  hoe,  or  “lampa,”  sufficed  for 
the  agriculture  of  the  intermediate  belt,  and  the  ax  or  the  cutlass  for 
the  milpa  system  of  the  more  tropical  valleys  where  new  clearings 
are  cut  and  liurned  each  year.  The  foot-plow  system  is  like  milpa 
agriculture  in  that  the  land  is  planted  only  at  intervals,  but  in  other 
aspects — climate,  soils,  crojis,  implements,  and  methods  of  farming — 
it  IS  widely  different. 


*  Thi‘  I’ast  in  the  I’re^nt,  p.  113. 
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TllK  tainai'iiul  (Tamariiidus  iiulica)  is  a  well-known  tree  in 
the  American  Tropics,  where  it  is  rarely  referred  to  hy  any 
other  name.  While  it  is  true  that  in  literature  this  tree  is 
occasionally  confused  with  the  St.  John’s  bread  tree  ((Vra- 
tonia  silicpia),  the  two  are  entirely  different  and  can  easily  be  dis- 
tiiifjuished.  In  height  and  general  aj)pearance  the  tamarind  is  more 
like  some  of  the  dry-land-loving  oaks  or  the  mescpiite  of  the  south¬ 
west.  It  is  a  large  evergreen  tree,  often  SO  feet  or  more  in  height, 
and  sometimes  6  feet  through  near  the  ground.  Some  writers 
describe  it  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  common  fruit 
trees  of  the  Tropics.  Its  crowni  is  large,  rounded,  and  somewhat 
open;  the  branches  are  twisted  and  more  or  less  erect.  The  trunk 
is  short  and  thick  and  the  bark  rough  and  flaky;  that  of  the  branches 
is  thick,  light,  and  corky.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mes- 
(piite  or  our  common  locust,  only  much  smaller.  The  flowers  are 
pale  yellow,  formed  into  small,  drooping  panicU's  resembling  remotely 
those  of  our  locust,  to  which  the  tamarind  is  related.  The  season 
of  its  flowering  is  generally  about  June  or  July,  in  which  state  it 
presents  a  rather  interesting  appearance,  the  calyx  being  of  a  straw 
color,  tbe  petals  of  a  clear  yellow  beautifully  striped  with  red,  the 
filaments  purple,  and  the  anthers  brown. 

The  tamarind  is  not  indigenous  to  troi)ical  America;  it  is  a  native 
t)f  India  and  southwestern  countries  of  Asia.  It  was  introduceil 
very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  into  Jamaica,  and  from  there 
it  was  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  tropical  west.  It  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  and  is  now  thoroughly  natural¬ 
ized  in  all  tropical  and  even  subtropical  countries  of  the  world. 
While  the  tamarind  is  self-sown  in  all  regions  of  its  growth,  especially 
around  cities  and  towns,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  shade  and 
ornament,  as  well  as  for  its  fruit.  The  tree  is  suitable  for  avenue 
planting,  especially  in  India,  where  it  attains  larger  sizes  and  the 
branelu*s  spread  more  than  in  the  W'est  Indies.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species.  The  kind  growing  in  India  produces  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Tropics. 

The  importance  of  this  tree  can  not  be  overestimated.  Wliile  the 
fruits  are  of  prime  usefulness,  every  part  of  the  tree  is  utilized  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  fruit  is  highly  esteemed  wherever  the  tree 
grows  and  much  of  it  finds  its  way  into  commerce  either  in  the  raw 
or  prepared  state.  It  is  a  pod  botanically  called  legume  which  is 
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common  to  all  plants  of  the  pulse  or  bean  family.  This  pod  is  from 
3  to  6  inches  in  length  and  from  three-fourths  to  one  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  width  and  about  one-half  as  thick.  In  general  aspect  it 
resembles  the  pods  of  the  common  Lima  bean,  though  somewhat 
more  curved,  and  has  from  one  to  six  or  more  seeds  or  beans.  It  has 
a  grayish  or  rusty  covered  appearance,  and  the  quite  brittle  outer  shell 
(epicarp)  when  fully  matured  is  easily  removed,  leaving  an  acid- 
flavored,  sweetish,  pulpy  interior  (sarcocarp),  in  which  are  embedded 
the  rather  large,  flat,  square  seeds.  The  pulpy  matter  which  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  with  the  saccharine  matter,  than 
is  usually  found  in  acid  fruits,  has  membranous  fibers  running 
through  it  from  end  to  end.  It  is  this  pulpy  matter  that  has  the 
agreeable  taste  giving  the  fruit  its  value  as  a  food  and  beverage.  It 
contains,  besides  sugar  and  tartaric,  malic  and  citric  acid,  also  muci¬ 
lage  and  supertartrate  of  potash. 

The  uses  to  which  this  pulpy  matter  are  put  are  almost  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  The  uses  were  first  learned  from  the  Arabians  and 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  pulp  in  India  now  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  industry  and  quite  a  business  has  sprung  up  also  in  parts  of 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
pulp  is  removed  from  the  shell  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  home  con¬ 
sumption;  that  intended  for  export  is  invariably  dried  in  copper 
kettles.  Salt  is  usually  added  to  the  pulp  before  drying  it,  which 
turns  it  dark.  In  this  state  it  is  shipped  to  Europe  under  the  name 
of  natural  tamarind.  The  West  India  kind  is  called  prepared  tama¬ 
rind,  which  is  put  up  in  grades  of  much  less  value.  In  recent  years 
the  whole  fruits  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States.  A  sirup 
prepared  in  Europe  occasionally  reaches  this  country.  The  fruit 
attains  maturity  in  July  and  August  in  the  West  Indies,  when  the 
pods  should  be  collected  and  shipped  at  once. 

In  the  United  States  the  pulp  is  used  for  a  number  of  purposes. 
A  drink  is  made  of  it,  called  tamarind,  that  is  known  for  its  cooling 
effect.  It  is  also  employed  in  flavoring  subacid  confections,  which  is 
probably  its  chief  use.  It  is  reputed  to  have  medicinal  virtues,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  of  fevers  and  biliousness,  but  very  little  of  it  is  used  in 
this  country  in  a  medicinal  way.  In  all  hot  countries  it  is  used  against 
dysentery,  and  it  is  said  to  be  highly  serviceable.  In  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  in  larger  doses  as  a  laxative.  Its 
chief  merit  is  that  it  has  a  cooling  effect,  and  for  that  reason  travelers 
in  all  hot  countries  carry  it  with  them  to  quench  their  thirst.  In 
Nubia  the  natives  jillow  the  pulp  to  ferment;  in  the  sun,  after  which  it 
is  formed  into  cakes  and  dried.  This  dried  mass  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  which  forms  a  very  refreshing  drink.  In  parts  of  India  a 
sherbet  is  prepared  from  it.  By  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  dried 
pulp  and  dissolving  in  water,  vinegar  is  obtained.  In  Central 
25800— 21— Bull.  2 - 6 
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^Vmerica  a  drink  is  made  by  steeping  the  ripe  pulp  of  the  pods  in 
water.  It  is  then  strained,  cooled,  and  sweetened  to  the  taste.  It 
makes  a  more  palatable  and  cooling  drink  than  lemonade.  The 
pulp  is  abo  an  important  ingredient  of  curries  and  many  sauces. 

In  India  the  seeds  are  used  for  food.  They  are  first  roasted  and 
then  soaked  in  water  until  the  thick,  homy,  outer  coat  comes  off. 
The  inner  (cotyledons)  portion  b  then  boiled,  and  b  said  to  taste 
almost  like  the  common  garden  beans.  The  young  seedlings  when 
about  a  foot  high  are  relbhed  hy  the  East  Indians  either  in  the  form 
of  a  salad  or  boiled.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  used  in  curries.  The 
flowers  are  used  for  coloring  food.  The  wood  of  thb  tree  b  exceed¬ 
ingly  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil  and  air.  It  b  hard,  heavy, 
and  very  strong,  and  b  highly  esteemed  by  wheelwrights  and  makers 
of  farming  implements.  Every  part  of  the  tree  b  useful  and  it 
should  behoove  all  landowners  in  the  Tropics  to  plant  this  tree  more 
extensively,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  owners 
harv  est  as  much  as  350  pounds  of  fmit  from  good  trees  and  realize 
a  neat  profit  of  $3.50  per  tree  per  year. 


^AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
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ARGENTINA. 

Agricultural  cooperative  societies. — For  some  time  the 
general  directorate  of  rural  economy  and  statistics  has  had  charge 
of  the  formation  of  cooperative  institutions  tending  to  develop  the 
economic  independence  of  small  producers.  The  directorate  has 
-  worked  steadily  with  this  end  in  view,  and  as  a  result,  there  are  at 
present  in  Argentina  some  120  agricultural  cooperative  institutions 
with  a  total  membership  of  30,000  and  an  approximate  capitalization 
of  12,000,000  pesos  (paper  peso  par  equals  $0.4245). 

Railroad  of  the  south. — From  the  Boletfn  de  Obras  Publicas 
y  Industrias  of  the  Republic  of  Ai^entina  the  following  facts  are 
taken  concerning  the  Ferrocarril  del  Sud:  The  total  length  of  track 
operated,  counting  branch  lines,  in  use  January  1,  1920,  was  7,841 
kilometers.  The  railway  has  1,621  bridges,  2  viaducts,  3,344  culverts, 
389  stations  open  to  public  service,  314  sheds  for  grain,  369  shelters 
for  general  freight,  3  shops,  552  employees’  houses,  and  other  works 
of  less  importance.  On  the  same  date  there  were  in  service  685  loco¬ 
motives,  730  coaches,  735  freight  cars,  and  14,252  passenger  cars. 
In  1919  there  were  26,055,679  passengers  transported,  742,550,231 
kilometers  traveled,  or  an  average  of  28  kilometers  per  passenger. 
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Wool  exports. — ^In  the  period  between  1919-20  and  1912-13 
the  exportation  of  wool  from  the  Argentine  Republic  was  as  follows: 
301,698  bales  of  420  kilograms  each  in  1919-20;  283,066  bales  in 
1918-19;  288^051  bales  in  1917-18;  349,622  bales  in  1916-17; 
299,207  bales  in  1915-16;  304,517  bales  in  1914-15;  305,606  bales 
in  1913-14;  and  310,933  bales  in  1912-13. 

Foreign  trade. — From  the  report  of  the  general  directorate  of 
statistics  to  the  minister  of  the  treasury,  the  following  information 
on  the  foreign  trade  of  1919  was  taken:  The  real  value  of  the  imports 
was  655,772,294  pesos  gold,  as  against  500,602,752  pesos  in  1918, 
or  an  increase  of  155,169,542  pesos.  Exports  amounted  to  1,030,- 
965,258  pesos,  or  an  increase  of  229,498,770  pesos  over  the  year  1918. 
Importation  of  coin  amounted  to  32,371,469  pesos,  against  17,873,450 
pesos  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  14,498,019  pesos.  The  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  country  for  1919  was,  therefore,  375,192,964 
pesos,  or  74,329,228  pesos  increase  over  the  300,863,702  pesos  balance 
of  1918.  This  is  the  highest  balance  recorded  in  the  commercial 
history  of  Argentina.  The  total  value  of  the  live-stock  products 
exported  was  48,000,000  pesos  in  excess  of  the  export  of  1918,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  100,000  tons  less  were  shipped  out  of  the  covmtry, 
the  rise  in  values  accounting  for  the  increases.  The  exportation  of 
agricultural  products  exceeded  by  179,000,000  pesos  that  of  1918. 
There  were  increases  in  wheat,  corn,  flax,  and  wheat  flour.  The  two 
principal  forestal  products  exported  in  1919  were  quebracho  extract 
and  quebracho  w’ood,  reaching  the  figure  of  139,000  tons  of  extract, 
valued  at  23,500,000  pesos  gold,  against  9,900,000  pesos  in  1918; 
and  54,600  tons  of  quebracho  logs,  worth  1,100,000  pesos,  as  against 
14,600  tons  worth  220,000  pesos  in  1918. 

New  postal  rates. — ^The  new  postal  rates  have  been  made 
effective  all  over  the  Argentine  territory  by  a  recent  law  of  congress 
and  are  as  follows:  On  registered  letters,  beside  the  ordinary  postage 
and  the  registry  fee  of  12  centavos,  there  is  a  fixed  tax  of  3  centavos 
per  piece  of  mail,  whatever  the  weight.  Samples  without  value  are 
taxed  at  5  centavos  for  the  first  100  grams  and  2  centavos  extra  for 
each  additional  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  and  must  not  exceed 
500  grams  in  weight.  For  notices  of  protest,  aside  from  the  fixed 
rate  of  registry,  the  rate  for  business  papers  will  be  paid;  for  duplicate 
receipts  20  centavos  must  be  paid;  for  noting  the  change  of  address 
the  charge  is  25  centavos;  special  delivery,- aside  from  ordinary 
postage,  will  have  a  charge  for  15  centavos  for  ordinary  special 
delivery  and  special  delivery  with  a  return  receipt,  25  centavos; 
letters  having  a  declared  value  in  addition  to  the  r^ular  postage 
carry  a  charge  of  1  per  cent  per  1,000  pesos  or  less;  those  valued  at 
5,000  are  taxed  1  per  cent  for  the  first  1,000  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the 
rest;  the  smallest  amount  of  additional  postage  on  letters  of  declared 
value  is  25  centavos.  Boxes  with  a  declared  value  will  be  charged 
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with  an  additional  tax  of  50  centavos.  Postal  money  orders  and 
telegraph  money  orders  are  taxed  1  per  cent  commission,  and  the 
sending  price  is  1  peso  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  money  order; 
the  smallest  commission  payable  on  postal  and  telegraph  money  orders 
shall  be  25  centavos,  and  for  notice  of  payment,  if  a  postal  order,  the 
charge  is  12  centavos,  and  if  telegraphic,  50  centavos. 

Removal  of  Argentine  embargo  on  exportation  of  wheat 
FLOUR. — ^The  Argentine  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  flour 
and  its  derivatives  was  lifted  by  an  executive  decree  of  December  9. 

BRAZIL. 

Port  improvements. — A  contract  has  been  let  for  enlaiging  the 
port  facilities  of  Bahia.  Within  18  months  from  the  beginning  of  the 
work  the  following  improvements  must  be  completed:  The  Mercado 
dock,  a  wall  for  a  26-foot  dock  to  be  dredged  alongside  to  a  depth 
of  20  feet,  installation  of  waterworks  on  the  dock,  placing  of  harbor 
lights  and  buoys,  installation  of  six  movable  3-ton  cranes,  and  the 
construction  of  a  depot  for  inflammable  substances.  The  warehouse 
capacity  of  the  port  is  to  be  increased  by  the  construction  of  seven 
buildings  covering  an  approximate  area  of  17,700  square  yards. 
After  the  foregoing  improvements  are  made  the  final  section  of  the 
inner  breakwater  is  to  be  completed;  a  32-foot  channel,  600  feet  in 
width,  dredged  from  the  southern  entrance  through  the  break>vater 
to  the  docks;  and  a  number  of  the  docks,  w'hich  now  have  26  feet  of 
water,  are  to  be  dreilged  to  a  depth  of  32  feet.  The  plan  includes 
the  laying  of  railway  tracks  along  the  piers,  and  the  installation  of 
electric  light  and  power.  Materials  imported  for  construction  work 
are  subject  to  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  dut}’. 

Public  highways. — Recently  a  section  of  23  kilometers  of  the 
auto  road  from  Maceio  to  Villa  de  Ipioca,  State  of  Alagoas,  was  offi¬ 
cially  opened  to  public  traffic  by  the  governor  of  that  Commonwealth. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  this  highway  to  the  frontier  of  the  State  of 
Pernambuco. 

Barges. — A  launch  service,  subsidized  by  the  State  of  Alagoas, 
has  been  established  between  the  cities  of  Maceio,  Alagoas,  and  Pilar. 

Brazilian  pine. — The  Argentine-Brazilian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Buenos  Aires  has  taken  steps  toward  securing  the  same  customs 
duties  on  Brazilian  pine  imported  into  the  Argentine  Republic  as 
apply  on  pine  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Steamship  lines. — In  addition  to  the  fast  steamship  line  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  in  August  last  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  New  York,  with  stops  at  Bahia  and  Barbados,  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  this  comjiany  for  a  service  between  New'  York, 
Rio  do  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  calling  at  Santos, 
Paranagua,  Florianapolis,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
and  Para.  Another  line  will  be  operated  by  this  company  between 
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Santos,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  New  Orleans,  with  stops  at  Victoria, 
Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Barbados,  and  Habana.  The  Pacific  Argentine- 
Brazil  Line  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  established  a  monthly  steam¬ 
ship  service  between  San  Francisco,  llio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos. 
This  line  >^^ll  receive  cargo  for  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  I^os  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  The  Transj)ortes  Mari- 
timos  do  Estado,  a  Portuguese  line,  has  been  organized  to  maintain 
two  services — namely,  one  to  Amazon  ports,  and  the  other  to  the 
Brazilian  Atlantic  ports  of  Ceara,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Santos. 

Uemovai.  EMBARGO  ON  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  -On  November  17,  1920, 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  food  products  and  articles  of  prime  ne¬ 
cessity  were  suspended  by  order  of  the  food  controller. 

The  Associa^ao  dos  Agricultores  de  Cacao  form  Syndicate. — 
The  Associac&o  dos  Agricultores  de  Cacao  have  recently  founded  in 
Bahia,  Sao  Salvador,  a  syndicate  of  cacao  cultivators  for  the  purpose 
of  development  of  all  branches  of  that  industry,  including  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  its  products,  procuring  the  proper  machinery  and  material,  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  business. 

Trade-Marks. — On  October  2,  1920,  the  supreme  court  of  Brazil 
rendered  a  decision  recognizing  the  right  of  the  commercial  ooard  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  refuse  the  registration  of  trade-marks  which  are 
founds  to  be  duplicates  or  imitations  of  trade-marks  already  regis¬ 
tered.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  protect  foreign  trade-marks 
duly  registered  at  the  board  of  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Republic. 

chile. 

Discovery  of  radium  in  nitrate. — It  is  reported  that  a  Chilean 
engineer  has  discovered  the  presence  of  radium  in  the  nitrate  district. 
The  engineer  in  question,  Seflor  Higinio  Gonz6lez,  is  now  in  France 
completing  laboratory  tests  of  his  discovery.  The  discovery  has 
aroused  so  much  interest  in  France  that  distinguished  persons, 
among  whom  were  the  directors  of  the  radium  institute,  Mme  Curie, 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  M.  Carnot,  have  asked  the  Chilean 
Government  to  install  in  the  Government  university  a  special  labora¬ 
tory  for  radium.  The  Chilean  Government  has  already  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  the  necessary  sum  in  next  year’s  budget.  Sefior 
Higinio  Gonz&lez  has  been  elected  permanent  member  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Promotion  Society  of  France,  as  recognition  of  his  work  in  the 
study  of  radium. 

Nitrate  exports. — During  September,  1920,  Chile  exported 
5,479,124  metric  quintals  of  nitrate,  as  against  960,619  quintales 
during  September,  1919.  Between  July  1  and  September  30,  1920, 
12,861,318  quintales  were  exported,  or  over  10,000,000  quintales 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1919.  By  regions  the  ex- 
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portation  of  -nitrate  for  the  period  mentioned  was  as  follows:  Tara- 
paca,  5,165,277  quintales  shipped;  Tocopilla,  1,551,955  quintales; 
Antofagasta,  3,997,174  quintales;  Aguas  Blancas,  659,503  quintales; 
and  from  Taltal  1,487,409  quintales. 

Telephone  service  in  Chile. — The  Government  has  authorized 
Sefiores  Manuel  A.  Diaz  and  Gustavo  Books  to  install  and  operate  a 
telephone  system  in  the  province  of  Chilo6,  connecting  the  towns  of 
Ancud,  Huandad,  and  intermediate  settlements.  The  concession¬ 
aires  have  the  right  to  extend  the  lines  to  Quemchi,  Quicavi,  Tenaun, 
Balcahue,  Curaco,  Achao,  Puqueldon  and  .tUdachildo. 

Factory  fdr  explosives. — ^The  directors  of  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  Explosive  Trades 
(Ltd.),  of  London,  are  planning  the  installation  of  a  complete  factory 
for  explosives  in  Chile.  Representatives  of  these  firms  in  Santiago 
are  arranging  the  preliminaries  for  the  formation  of  a  Chilean  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  known  as  the  Compaflia  de  Explosives  de  Chile,  with  a 
capital  of  £400,000,  to  be  located  in  Calama,  Province  of  Antofagasta. 

Facts  about  agriculture. — ^The  following  comparisons  were 
made  from  figures  published  for  the  Government:  The  area  of 
irrigated  lands  in  Chile,  which  in  1875  was  440,200  hectares,  had  in¬ 
creased  in  1918  to  1,400,000  hectares.  In  1875  the  agricultural  lands 
were  valued  as  follows:  Irrigated  arable  land,  432,522,  220  pesos  (peso 
par  equals  $0.3650);  arable  land  not  irrigated,  259,910,000  pesos; 
fields  and  woods,  240,695,200  pesos,  or  a  total  of  933,127,420  pesos 
gold.  After  the  estimates  made  in  1875  of  land  value  no  other  trust¬ 
worthy  estimates  were  made  until  those  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  1898,  which  gave  a  total  valuation  of  2,154,188,532  pesos. 
The  present  value  of  the  land  is  believed  to  be  four  times  as  great. 

COLOMBIA. 

Narino  railroad. — ^The  council  of  ministers  has  approved  the 
contract  formed  by  the  governor  of  Nariflo  with  the  engineer,  Daniel 
C.  Wright,  to  make  the  surveys  and  plans  for  two  railroad  lines — 
the  Tumaco-Pasto  line,  and  the  Pasto-Popay&n  line.  These  lines 
will  open  the  center  of  the  Republic  to  communication  with  the 
Pacific. 

Envelope  factory. — J.  V.  Mogoll6n  y  Compaflia  are  building  a 
factory  and  warehouse  for  the  making  of  envelopes,  which  they 
^  expect  to  manufacture  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  country. 
French  mission  to  Colombia. — A  French  Commission  is  on  its 
way  to  Columbia  to  study  the  eastern  region  of  the  country  espe- 
.  cially  in  relation  to  the  mineral  deposits  of  this  section.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  composed  of  50  persons,  and,  aside  from  the  usual  equip¬ 
ment,  have  a  moving-picture  machine  and  will  publish  their  studies 
in  book  form. 
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New  vessel. — ^The  launching  of  the  vessel  Junin,  the  first  of  a 
fleet  of  river  vessels  for  traffic  on  the  Magdalena,  was  celebrated 
at  Barranquilla. 

Colombian  promotion  company. — In  Bogota  a  company  known 
as  the  Sociedad  Colombiana  de  Fomento,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
gold  pesos  (gold  peso  par  equals  $0.9733),  was  founded  to  undertake 
the  development  of  oil  lands  and  related  business. 

Wireless  station. — The  Colombian  Government  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  for  the  building 
of  a  wireless  station  in  Arauca  of  sufficiently  high  power  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Europe  and  all  other  parts  of  the  American  Continent. 

Customs  report  from  Barranquilla. — During  September,  1920, 
30  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Barranquilla  with  94,606  pieces  of 
freight,  weighing  6,360,343  kilos,  worth  5,594,943  pesos.  During 
the  same  month  there  were  shipped  from  the  port  82,282  pieces  of 
freight,  weighing  5,075,543  kilos,  worth  2,655,030  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Railways. — Among  the  things  recommended  by  President  Acosta 
for  discussion  at  the  extra  session  of  congress,  which  met  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  1920,  was  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Guanacaste 
Railway.  This  line  will  start  at  the  capital  and  terminate  either  at 
Port  Culebra  or  Port  Coco.  At  present  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  ports  of  Limon,  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific.  The  Costa  Rica  Railway  Co.  and 
the  Northern  Railway  Co.  of  Costa  Rica  run  from  Alajuela  through 
San  Jose  and  Cartago  to  Port  Limon,  with  branches  from  Limon  to 
Zent,  Limon  to  Estrella,  and  Siquires  to  Guapiles — a  total  length  of 
566  kilometers.  These  lines  are  operated  by  the  Northern  Railway 
Co.  The  Pacific  Railroad,  a  Government  owned  line,  runs  from  San 
Jose  to  Puntarenas,  with  branches  to  Esparta  and  Alajuela.  This 
line  has  a  length  of  134  kilometers. 

National  highways. — Costa  Rica  has,  approximately,  50  miles  of 
national  highways  suitable  for  automobile  traffic.  The  Government 
has  taken  steps  to  improve  a  number  of  other  public  highways,  and 
in  1919  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  of  2,000,000  colones  ($930,000) 
were  used  for  road  improvements. 

Telephone  line. — The  Government  has  ceded  to  a  private  con¬ 
cern,  for  four  years,  the  telephone  line  which  connects  the  city  of 
San  Jose  with  Coronado  canton. 

CUBA. 

Steamship  line. — The  department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
labor  of  Cuba  is  considering  a  plan  proposed  by  the  ex-President  of 
Colombia,  Seflor  Rafael  Reyes,  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship 
line  between  Europe,  New  York,  and  Spanish  America.  The  itiner- 
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an'  planned  for  this  line  is  as  follows;  The  ships  will  sail  from  some 
European  port  (not  yot  chosen)  to  Habana,  stopping  at  New  York. 
From  Habana  they  will  continue  through  the  Panama  Canal  on  to 
the  Pacific,  stopping  at  Puerto  Colombia,  Cartagena,  and  Colon; 
then  to  Buenaventura  which  is  about  50  kilometers  distant  from 
the  city  of  Sofia  and  130  from  Cali  by  the  Pacific  railroad.  From 
Buenaventura  the  route  continues  to  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Antofa¬ 
gasta,  and  Valparaiso. 

Air  ship  service. — ^The  secretary  of  the  treasurv'  has  decided 
that  the  aircraft  of  the  air-passenger  and  air-mail  service  companies 
already  established  in  Cuba  may  be  considered  as  merchant  marine, 
providing  their  pilots  fulfill  the  same  conditions  as  ships’  captains; 
that  is,  the  presentation  of  the  roll  of  the  crews,  manifest  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  list  of  passengers  in  proper  form,  also  fulfilling  the 
other  conditions  of  the  customs  governing  navigation  and  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  merchandise. 

Spanish  immigrants. — ^During  the  first  six  montlis  of  1920  fully 
39,745  Spanish  immigrants  arriveil  in  Cuba.  According  to  the  figures 
of  the  superior  council  of  immigration  of  Spain,  59,593  persons  emi¬ 
grated  from  the  countrj'  during  the  six  months  mentioned. 

Sugar  crop. — ^The  official  figures  on  sugar  production  of  the  last' 
crop  are  asfolloM^s:  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  108,403  tons,  as  against 
102,146  in  1918-19;  the  Province  of  Habana,  361,977  tons,  as  against 
389,864  in  1918-19;  Province  of  Matanzas,  633,187  tons,  as  against 
743,028  in  1918-19;  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  948,273  tons,  979,198 
in  1918;  Province  of  Camaguey,  826,303  tons,  as  against  785,209  in 
1918-19;  and  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  858,282  tons,  against 
1,010,292  in  1918-19.  The  total  crop  was  3,736,425  tons  of  sugar, 
as  against  4,009,737  tons  in  1918-19,  or  a  decrease  of  273,312  tons. 

Trade  with  England. — During  the  first  six  months  of  1920  the 
total  value  of  C'uba’s  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  $117,736,841, 
which,  compared  with  the  $48,927,489  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year,  shows  an  increase  of  $68,809,352.  The  trade 
was  distributed  as  follows:  Exports  to  England,  $105,294,149, 
against  $44,870,429  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1919;  imports 
from  England,  $12,442,692  pesos,  against  $4,057,060  in  like  period 
of  1919. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Hotel  in  Santiago. — A  three-story  hotel  w'as  recently  built  and 
opened  in  Santiago. 

Navarrete  Bridge. — The  cement  bridge  at  Navarrete  is  completed 
and  has  been  opened  to  the  public.  The  opening  of  this  bridge  com¬ 
pletes  the  Monte  Christy  highway. 

Prohibition  of  the  importation  of  rice. — The  Government  of 
the  Republic  prohibited  the  importation  of  rice  from  September  27 
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to  December  31,  1920.  ITiis  measure  was  taken  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  parties  interested  in  view  of  the 
large  quantity  of  rice  in  the  country. 

Customs  Receipts. — The  customs  of  Santo  Domingo  dvuing  the 
months  of  September  and  October  collected  the  sum  of  $343,195. 


ECUADOR. 

Steamship  service. — TTie  Government  of  Ecuador  has  contracted 
with  the  Peruvian  Steamship  &  Dock  Co.  of  Callao  to  make  Guayaquil 
a  port  of  call  on  the  southbound  trips  of  its  vessels  which  ply  between 
Colon  and  Callao,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances  justify  to  initiate  a 
direct  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Guayacjuil  and  Colon, 
extending  same  later  to  the*  United  States  and  Europe.  The  steam¬ 
ship  company  agrees  to  transport  the  Ecuadorean  mails  free  of  charge, 
and  to  make  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  tariff  charges  on  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  Ecuadorean  Government.  The 
Government  of  Ecuador  agrees  to  admit  the  vessels  of  the  steamship 
company  to  its  ports  free  of  charges  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 
Either  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  may  terminate  same  by 
giving  six  months’  notice  in  advance  of  its  intention  so  to  do.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  both  northbound  and  southbound 
vessels  of  the  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  now  plying  between 
Panama  and  Chilean  ports,  to  stop  at  Guayaquil. 

Proposed  public  works. — Italian  contractors  recently  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Elcuador  for  the  construction 
of  a  wharf  and  customhouse  at  Guayaquil,  and  with  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  concerning  the  building  of  a  Government  palace  in  said  city. 

Expositions  in  Quito. — A  stock  fair  was  held  in  Quito  in  October 
last,  and  an  industrial  exposition  in  November,  1920. 

Quito  waterworks. — President  Tamayo  has  promulgated  a  law 
authorizing  the  payment  of  286,500  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867)  to  the 
municipality  of  C^ito  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  the  Quito 
waterworks,  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the 
municipality. 

GUATEMALA. 

Change  in  import  duties. — An  executive  decree  of  November 
10,  1920,  provides  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1921,  agricultural 
implements  shall  be  admitted  free.  A  general  increase  is  made, 
however,  on»other  imported  articles.  Most  of  the  duties  are  made 
payable  50  per  cent  in  Guatemalan  currency  and  50  per  cent  in 
American  gold.  Some  articles  are  payable  75  per  cent  in  American 
gold,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  entire  duty  is  payable  in  American 
gold. 

Export  duty  on  coffee. — A  recent  executive  decree  provides 
that,  beginning  with  November  24,  1920,  the  export  duty  per  quintal 
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on  cleaned  coffee,  or  its  equivalent  in  parchment  coffee,  shall  be  $1 
American  gold. 

Imports  and  exports  of  live  stock. — ^An  executive  decree  has 
been  promulgated  authorizing  the  reimbursement  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  transportation  expenses,  from  the  place  of  unloading  to  the 
point  of  final  destination,  to  importers  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
horses  registered  in  the  country  of  origin  and  imported  for  breeding 
purposes.  Exports  of  beef  steers,  weighing  not  less  than  800  pounds* 
may  be  made  upon  payment  of  $2  American  gold  per  head.  The 
export  or  slaughtering  of  cows  is  prohibited. 

Jute  sack  and  rope  factory. — Lie.  Felipe  Luna  E.  has  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Government  for  an  exclusive  concession  for  a  period  of 
10  years  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  a  factory  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jute  sacks  and  rope. 

Proposed  chamber  of  commerce. — Tentative  steps  have  been 
taken  and  by-laws  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Guatemala  City. 

Commercial  delegation  to  Mexico. — A  group  of  Guatemalan 
merchants  recently  visited  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  the  object 
of  promoting  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

International  telegraph  line. — In  November,  1920,  the  inter¬ 
national  telegraph  line  between  the  Republics  of  Guatemala  and 
Mexico  was  opened  to  service. 


HAITI. 

A-merican  commercial  company. — A  recent  consular  report  states 
that  an  iVmerican  corporation  has  been  organized  in  Port  au  Prince  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  in  the 
Republic  of  Haiti.  The  decree  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
corporation  gives  it  authority  to  engage  in  an  export  and  import 
business  and  to  carry  on  a  commission  business  as  broker  and  agent. 
It  may  also  transport  passengers  and  freight  by  land  or  water,  and 
construct,  purchase,  and  sell  railroads,  tel^aph  and  telephone  lines, 
factories,  etc.  The  corporation  is  also  authorized  to  engine  in  the 
banking  business. 

HONDURAS. 

Cultivation  of  Turkish  tobacco. — The  owner  of  a  cigarette 
factory  in  the  Republic  secured  some  time  ago  Turkish  tobacco 
seed,  which  he  planted  and  from  which  he  obtained  excellent  results. 
For  this  reason  it  is  proposed  now  to  cultivate  TurkiA  tobacco  in 
Honduras  on  a  more  extensive  scale  and  to  import  for  that  purpose 
considerable  quantities  of  seed,  inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  location,  it  has  been  found  that  this  tobacco  does  not  lose 
its  flavor  when  grown  in  Honduras. 

New  steamer. — Recently  the  Nicarao,  a  new  steamer  which  the 
Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  has  acquired  to  ply  between  Honduras  and  the 
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United  States,  arrived  at  Puerto  Cortes.  This  vessel  has  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  1,400  tons  and  is  modernly  equipped. 

MEXICO. 

Output  op  metals. — The  Mexican  Government  has  prepared 
statistics  showing  the  average  monthly  output  of  gold  to  be  1,965 
ounces,  and  of  silver,  170,824  ounces. 

Mining  claims. — There  are  60,569  denounced  mining  claims  in 
the  Republic.  Of  this  number  3,867  are  being  worked  and  taxes 
are  being  paid  on  30,990  claims. 

Dutch  steamers. — The  Holland  Lloyd  Steamship  Co.  proposes 
to  inaugurate  a  new  service  between  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  European 
ports  with  sailings  every  three  weeks. 

Irrigation  project. — The  governor  of  the  State  of  Sonora  has 
submitted  to  the  legislature  of  that  Conunonwealth  a  plan  for  re¬ 
claiming  and  irrigating  lands  along  the  Sonora  River.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  project  is  $5,000,000. 

Proposed  port  improvements. — The  department  of  public 
Works  has  approved  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
Manzanillo.  T^e  project  among  other  things  comprises  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  breakwater,  the  building  of  two  piers  and  a  whan‘,  the 
dredging  of  the  harbor  to  a  minimum  depth  of  30  feet,  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  pumping  station,  the  sewering  of  the  city  of  Manzanillo, 
and  the  paving  of  the  streets. 

Government  warehouses. — ^The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
ordered  the  construction  of  government  warehouses  at  the  ports  of 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. 

Railway. — ^The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railway  Co.  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  build  a  railway 
about  60  kilometers  in  length  from  a  point  opposite  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  to 
AUende,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila. 

Telegraph. — ^The  telegraph  line  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  was  opened  to  public  traffic 
on  November  16,  1920. 

Proposed  interchange  of  freight  oars. — The  Gulf  Coast 
Line  has  taken  steps  to  arrange  for  an  interchange  of  freight  cars 
with  Mexican  railways  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  delay  and 
expense  of  unloading  and  loading  at  the  border  of  cars  used  in  inter¬ 
national  traffic. 

Russian  immigrants. — The  department  of  agriculture  is  n^o- 
tiating  with  the  representatives  of  60,000  Russians  who  propose 
emigrating  to  Mexico  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Street  paving. — A  contract  has  been  granted  to  the  National 
Construction  Co.  to  pave  and  repair  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
within  the  next  few  months  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000  pesos. 
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Irrigation. — A  company  has  been  formed  to  obtain  a  concession 
for  using  the  waters  of  the  Fuerte  River,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  for 
irrigation  and  for  the  production  of  light  and  pow'er. 

Locomotives. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  25  loco¬ 
motives  were  received  at  Laredo  for  the  use  of  the  national  railways. 

Production  of  foodstuffs. — ^The  American  consul  estimates 
that  the  Chihuahua  consular  district  in  1920  will  produce  900,000 
bushels  of  com,  250,000  bushels  of  beans,  and  400,000  bushels  of 
wheat. 

Experimentai.  cotton  growing. — During  the  past  year  800  acres  , 
of  land  near  the  city  of  Monterrej*,  State  of  Nuevo  I^eon,  were  utilized 
in  experimental  cotton  growing.  Most  of  the  cotton  planted  was 
of  the  short-staple  variety.  The  work  was  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  agricultural  expert  from  the  United  States. 

Irrigation  dam. — A  company  has  been  organized  to  build  a  large 
dam  at  Rio  Verde,  about  40  miles  from  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
the  water  to  be  used  for  irrigation. 

NICARAGUA. 

Forestal  LAW'. — ^The  Government  has  decreed  a  law  governing 
the  use  of  the  forests  of  the  country.  Among  other  conditions  it 
will  now  be  necessary  for  all  logs  cut  in  the  Republic  for  exportation 
to  have  engraved  in  the  ends  of  the  tnmks  the  marks  of  the  exporter 
and  the  cutter.  Exporters  must  provide  the  employees  in  charge  of 
measuring  the  wood  to  be  shipped  with  the  documents  necessary  to 
make  the  work  legitimate.  It  is  forbidden  to  tlirow  into  the  streams 
wood  which  is  discarded  on  account  of  defects.  The  law  was  decreed 
on  September  7,  1920. 

Railroad  to  the  Atlantic. — Several  engineers  have  arrived  in 
Bluefields  to  make  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  building  of  the 
railroad  which  is  to  unite  the  Atlantic  littoral  with  the  towns  of  the 
interior  of  the  Republic. 

PANAMA. 

Building  improvements  at  Colon  and  Cristobal. — A  cracker 
factory  was  recently  erected  in  Colon  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  two 
of  the  concrete  hotel  buildings  in  that  city  added  a  third  story.  The 
repair  shop  and  supply  house  at  the  pier  in  Cristobal  are  nearing 
completion,  and  the  three-story  concrete  office  building  now'  being 
constructed  by  a  British  shipping  company  in  that  port  will  soon  be 
ready  for  use.  The  two  bonded  warehouses  established  in  Colon  in 
1919,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  consul,  are  doing  a 
large  business,  and  the  owners  have  arranged  to  build  two  more 
warehouses  to  meet  the  increased  development  of  trade.  ^ 

Agriculture. — In  1919  the  United  Fruit  Co.  had  imder  cultivation 
in  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro  20,176  acres  of  banana  land,  as 
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compared  with  ‘Jo, 800  in  1918.  Tlie  decrease  was  due  to  a  disease 
which  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  control. 
Acreage  under  cultivation  in  cacao  greatly  increased  during  the  year 
referred  to,  and  is  now  estimated  at  15,787  acres,  on  which  are  planted 
some  6,000,000  cacao  plants.  Tlie  fruit  company  also  had  1,015 
acres,  or  about  50,000  trees,  in  coconut  groves.  An  American-owned 
company  at  Co<*oplum,  about  100  miles  west  of  Colon,  has  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  100,000  coconut  trees.  Another  plantation  near  Colon,  in 
which  Americans  are  largely  interested,  has  53,000  coconut  trees. 
An  American  company  has  begun  to  plant  250,000  coconut  trees  at 
Mandigo  Bay,  about  70  miles  east  of  Colon. 

Imports  in  1919. — In  1919  the  imports  into  the  Republic  of 
Panama  were  valued  at  $11,406,880,  as  compared  with  $7,821,660  in 
1918.  The  proportion  of  this  commerce  with  the  United  States  in 
1919  was  82  per  cent. 

PARAGUAY. 

Foreign  commerce. — ^The  foreign  commen'e  of  Paraguay  in  June, 
1920,  amounted  to  1,228,980  pesos,  Argentine  gold  (peso  =  $0.9648), 
as  compared  with  2,145,699  pesos  during  the  same  month  of  1919. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  according  to  invoices  certified  at 
the  American  consulate  in  ^isuncion,  products  to  the  value  of 
$825,342  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  among  which  were 
quebracho  extract,  $721,082;  hides,  $54,390;  and  oil  of  petitgrain, 
$44,301. 

Electric  installations. — Paraguay  has  27  towns  of  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  only  three  of  which— namely,  Asuncion,  Villar- 
rica,  and  Concepcion — have  electric  installations. 

(ViTTON,  whe.at,  and  GRAPE  CULTIVATION. — La  Tiibuna,  of  Asun¬ 
cion,  states  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  increasing  in  the  Republic 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  near  future  this  fiber  will  probably 
beconn*  one  of  the  lai^est  items  of  national  export.  Wheat  is  also 
being  grown  with  good  results,  and  the  cultivation  of  grapes  of 
foreign  varieties  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  proving  a  success  in 
the  Department  of  San  Joaquin. 

Cattle. — Official  estimates  show  there  are  now  approximately 
1,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Paraguay,  and  that  the  average  weight 
per  head  is  from  850  to  1,000  pounds.  There  are  two  large  packing 
plants  in  the  Republic — one  near  Port  Pinasco,  and  the  other  at  San 
Antonio  in  the  vicinity  of  Asuncion. 

Steamship  service. — ^The  International  Products  Co.  has  pur¬ 
chased  two  steamers  for  use  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between 
Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  Urugayan  Navigation  Co.  will 
also  operate  a  line  of  steamers  between  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Asuncion. 

Paraguayan  tea. — ^Yerba  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea  is  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  the  New  Australia  Colony.  The  Government 
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is  cooperating  with  agriculturists  in  this  and  other  colonies  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant. 

Importation  of  wheat. — ^The  Paraguayan  Government  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Argentine  Government  for  the  importation  of  2,000 
tons  of  Argentine  wheat.  This  wheat  will  be  ground  in  Asuncion 
and  sold  to  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Cultivation  of  tea. — The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  reports 
that  Chinese  tea-producing  plants  are  being  cultivated  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Villarrica.  The  varieties  which  it  is  desired  to  acclimatize, 
in  Paraguay  are  the  Bohea  and  Viridis. 

PERU. 

National  •  Exposition  Building. — The  Peruvian  Government 
has  granted  a  concession  for  the  construction  in  Lima  of  a  building 
for  the  housing  and  display  of  international  exhibits.  The  exhibits 
of  foreign  manufactures  in  this  building  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  July  28,  1921,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Peruvian 
centennial.  Articles  entering  the  Republic  for  these  exhibits  do 
not  pay  duty  if  reexported,  but  if  sold  in  the  country  then  they  are 
subject  to  the  regular  import  duties. 

New  customs  tariff. — The  new  customs  tariff  became  operative 
on  October  15,  1920. 

Important  highway. — Private  parties  are  building  an  important 
highway  t«  connect  Santiago  de  Chuco  with  the  plantation  railroad 
now  under  construction  from  Malabrigo  up  to  the  Chicama  Valley. 
This  road  will  be  an  outlet  for  coal,  copper,  and  silver  mines  in  that 
vicinity. 

Apartments  and  office  buildings. — An  American  company  is 
reported  to  have  secured  contracts  for  the  erection  in  Lima  of  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings  of  reenforced  concrete  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $4,000,000. 

New  steamship  line. — A  new  steamship  line  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  between  Rotterdam  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  new  line  will  serve  Holland, 
the  Rhine  Valley,  Basel,  and  Zurich. 

Lima  to  La  Punta  Tramway.-^A  60-year  concession  has  been 
granted  by  the  Peruvian  Government  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  standard  gauge  electric  tramway  from  Lima  to  La 
Punta,  a  bathing  resort  7  miles  distant  from  the  national  capital. 
The  new  company,  whose  stockholders  are  Peruvians,  has  been 
capitalized  at  approximately  $1,000,000. 

Agricultural  station. — ^An  agricultural  experiment  station  has 
been  established  in  the  Department  of  Loreto.  The  flourishing  city 
of  Iquitos  is  in  this  province.  The  station  proposes  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  section 
of  the  Republic. 
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Railway  construction. — The  Oroya  Railway  is  being  extended 
to  Ucayali  for  the  purpose  of  providing  freight  and  passenger  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Andes,  as  well  as  to 
establish  a  freight  communication  from  the  Amazon  base  to  the  west 
coast.  A  narrow-gauge  road  is  also  being  built  from  Ramal  station 
on  the  Southern  Railway  to  the  Siguas  Valley.  This  road  will 
serve  as  an  outlet  to  the  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  in  the  Majes, 
Vitor,  and  Siguas  Valleys.  Another  railway  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  greatly  interested  is  the  line  from  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho, 
which  is  to  be  extended  through  Abancay  to  Cuzco. 

SALVADOR. 

Prohibited  imports. — The  Government  of  Salvador  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  the  following  articles  on  and  after  January  1, 
1921;  Passenger  automobiles,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  shoes,  wooden 
and  wicker  furniture,  trimmed  hats,  silk  manufactures,  tobacco, 
beer,  champagne,  and  sparkling  wines.  Unless  the  goods  mentioned 
are  on  board  ship  before  January  1,  1921,  they  will  not  be  admitted 
into  the  Republic.  The  object  of  the  prohibition  is  to  relieve  the 
financial  situation. 

Tractor  demonstration. — A  demonstration  of  the  operation  of 
American  tractors  on  sale  in  Salvador  was  recently  held  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  a  group  of  agriculturists,  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Proposed  port  improvements. — ^The  Government  is  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  dredges  in  Panama  and  Salina  Cruz  for  use  in 
widening  and  deepening  the  port  of  Triunfo.  It  is  also  planned  to 
build  a  macadamized  highway  from  Santiago  de  Maria  to  said  port. 

Electric  street  cars. — ^The  electric  tramway  between  the  city 
of  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Ana  recently  changed  from  mule  to 
electric  traction,  and  is  now  operating  six  electric  cars. 

Proposed  club  building. — ^TKe  International  Club  has  approved 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  building  in  the  city  of  San  Sidvador 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $72,000,  American  gold. 

Automobile  road. — ^Arrangements  have  been  made  to  build  an 
automobile  road  from  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  via  Santa  Ana,  to 
Guatemala  City. 

Telegraph  line. — A  double  telegraph  line  is  being  installed 
between  the'city  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala  City. 

Petroleum. — ^The  Government  has  granted  permission  to  Escrich 
&  Barahona  to  work  a  petroleum  deposit  in  the  Department  of  Union. 

URUGUAY. 

Sulphuric  acid  laboratory. — ^There  was  installed  recently  in 
Montevideo,  as  an  annex  to  the  chemical  institute  of  that  city,  a 
factory  equipped  with  the  most  modem  apparatus  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  output  of  this  factory  can  be  sold  at 
much  less  than  the  imported  article. 

Navigation'  compax'Y. — The  Uruguayan  Navigation  Co.  has  been 
organized  in  Montevideo  to  purchase  some  of  the  vessels  and  material 
of  the  Mihanovich  Co.,  which  has  discontinued  operating  its  line 
between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Imports  of  sugar. — From  January  1  to  October  I,  1920,  the  im- 
p(*rts  of  sugar  aggregated  19,848  metric  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  1,744 
tons  of  refined  sugar. 

Exports  of  wool. — ^The  exports  of  wool  from  January  1  to 
September  1,  1920,  totaled  26,279  metric  tons,  valued  at  25,583,309 
pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342  at  par),  as  compared  with  40,975  metric  tons, 
valued  at  40,431,685  pesos,  during  the  same  period  of  1919. 

Proposed  municipal  packing  plant. — Preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  in  Montevideo  of  a  municipal 
packing  plant. 

Manufacture  of  superphosphates. — The  administrative  coun¬ 
cil  is  considering  a  plan  for  the  establbhment  of  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  superphosphates  for  use  as  fertilizer.  Lai^e  quan¬ 
tities  of  bones,  which  are  now  being  exported,  could  be  converted 
into  phosphates. 

Proposed  railway. — Plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  council  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Montevideo  to 
Colonia  and  the  establishment  of  a  ferryboat  service  to  Ai^entina. 

Seeds. — ^The  sum  of  50,000  pesos  has  been  made  available  for  use 
in  the  experimental  cultivation  of  selected  seeds,  especially  wheat, 
corn,  and  linseed. 

Sulphate  of  copper. — A  factory,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  2  tons 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  has  been  installed  in  Montevideo.  The  present 
consumption  of  this  substance  in  the  Republic  is  about  500  tons.  It 
is  proposed  to  export  the  e.xcess  production  to  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
where  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  hame. 

VENEZUELA. 

Decree  governing  import  manifests. — The  President  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree  ruling  that  in  manifests  of  importation  prescribed  by 
article  147  of  the  customs  law,  consignors  must  convert  into  terms 
of  bolivars  values  of  merchandise  expressed  in  the  consular  invoice 
in  the  money  of  the  country  from  which  shipment  is  made.  This  con¬ 
version  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  exchange  in  Caracas  on  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  in  accordance  with  the  quotations  furnished 
to  the  customs  by  order  of  the  ministry  of  the  treasury.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  charges,  which  must  be  made  upnin  tbe  basis  of  the  declared 
value  of  the  imported  merchandise,  will  be  paid  upon  this  valuation 
in  bolivars. 
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Exposition  in  Zulia. — In  December  and  January  the  fourth 
regional  exposition  of  Zulia  was  held  in  Maracaibo,  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  exposition  had  sections  for  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  and  stock  breeding  and  was  attended  by  ranch  owners  and  agri¬ 
culturists  both  native  and  foreign. 

Petroleum. — The  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.,  developing  petro¬ 
leum  deposits  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  has  in  the  past  year  produced 
45,915  metric  tons  of  petroleum,  of  which  2,168  metric  tons  were 
exported;  43,061  tons  were  refined  in  the  San  Lorenzo  refinerj*,  and 
686  tons  remaining  were  used  as  fuel  in  the  plant.  For  the  year  the 
company  paid  in  taxes  to  the  nation  a  total  of  1,184,511.78  bolivars. 

Coffee  situation. — Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  at 
the  end  of  August,  1920,  there  were  approximately  400,000  sacks  of 
132  pounds  each  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Republic,  distributed  as 
follows:  Maracaibo,  200,000  sacks;  Caracas,  40,000  sacks;  and  the 
remainder  stored  in  Puerto  Cabello,  Carupano  and  Valencia.  This 
colfee  represents  the  part  of  the  crop  of  1919  not  exported.  The 
total  crop  for  the  year  was  1,020,000  sacks. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Loan  to  Italy. — It  is  reported  that  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  is  considering  a  loan  to  Italy  from  100,000,000  to  120,000,000 
pesos  gold  (gold  peso  par  equals  $0.9648).  The  loan  will  consist  not 
of  money,  but  cereals,  which  Argentina  will  export  to  Italy. 

Agricultural  chattel  mortgages. — In  the  period  from  January 
to  April,  inclusive,  1920,  the  agricultural  and  live-stpck  r^istrar’s 
office  roistered  5,748  agricultural  chattel  mortgages  at  a  total  value 
of  110,713,625  pesos.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  registrar’s 
office  in  December,  1914,  83,878  such  mortgages  have  been  registered, 
showing  a  total  value  of  850,003,852  pesos. 

C'entral  North  Argentine  railroad,  the  principal  Government 
railroad  line,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  received  from 
freights  and  fares  22,324,824  pesos  gold,  or  an  increase  of  3,000,000 
pesos  over  the  receipt  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

Railroad  capital. — The  Government  is  considering  the  fixation 
of  the  capital  of  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  territory  of 
the  Republic.  The  latest  reports  on  the  capital  of  the  various  rail- 
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roads  are  the  sums  declared  by  the  companies  in  accordance  with 
the  balances  shown  on  June  30,  1919,  which  are: 

Railroad. 

Central  Argentine . 

Sur  de  Buenos  Aires . 

Oeste  de  Buenos  Aires . 

Buenos  Aires-I’aciiico . 

Gran  Oeste  Argentine . 

Bahia  Blanca  y  Noreste . 

Villa  Maria-Rwno . 

Trasandino  Argentine . 

Provincia  de  S^te  Fe . 

Com.  G.  Province,  Buenos  Aires. 

Central  Cordoba . 

Central  de  Buenos  Aires . 

Rosario-Puerto  Belgrano . 

Tranvia  a  Vapor-Rmaela . 

De  Entre  Rios . 

Nordcste  Argentine . 

Buenos  Alr^  Ensenada  y  C.  Sur 
Central  del  Cnubnt . . 

Customs  receipts. — From  January  to  September,  inclusive,  1920, 
the  Buenos  Aires  customs  collected  171,919,790  pesos,  paper.  Dur¬ 
ing  like  period  of  1919  the  revenue  was  112,969,490  pesos.  Of  the 
customs  revenue  for  September  3,374,142  pesos  were  on  exports, 
18,124,309  pesos  on  imports,  and  1,316,020  port  fees,  making  a  total 
of  22,814,471  pesos. 

Issue  of  bonds  of  the  municipal  debt. — ^The  municipality  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  decided  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  50,000,000 
pesos,  paper,  with  7  per  cent  interest  and  10  per  cent  annual  fixed 
amortization.  The  product  of  the  issue  will  be  used  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  certificates  of  the  floating  municipal  debt  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  December  21,  1915,  and  to  the 
reimbursement  of  general  revenues  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  Kleinwort,  Son  &  Co.,  short-time  loans,  and  those  with 
Otto  Bemberg  &  Co.  and  C.  J.  Hambro  &  Sons. 

Budget  of  expenses  for  1921. — ^The  committee  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  in  charge  of  the  budget  has  defined  the  expenditures  of 
the  budget  for  1921  as  follows:  Congress,  5,718,760  pesos;  interior, 
58,112,306  pesos;  foreign  relations  and  religion,  5,065,892  pesos; 
treasury,  18,308,080  pesos;  public  debt,  125,236,485  pesos;  justice 
and  public  instruction,  95,104,389  pesos;  war,  45,517,797  pesos; 
navy,  37,544,717  pesos;  agriculture,  10,593,380  pesos;  public  works, 
14,368,835  pesos;  pensions,  bonuses,  and  retirements,  17,641,285 
pesos;  and  special  public  enterprises,  50,241,772  pesos,  or  a  total  of 
483,453,698  pesos.  In  the  budget  10,450,000  pesos  in  bonds  is  set 
aside  for  the  special  public  enterprises.  The  budget  for  1920  was 
459,171,586  pesos,  or  24,282,112  pesos  less  than  that  of  the  year  1921. 

BRAZIL. 

Budget. — The  budget  for  1921  submitted  by  the  finance  committee 
to  the  house  of  representatives  shows  estimated  receipts  of  106,039,500 
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milreis,  gold,  and  551,184,000  milreis,  paper,  and  estimated  expend- 
itures  of  75,615,984  milreis,  gold,  and  748,988,968  milreisj  paper. 
(Milreis,  gold  =  SO. 5462;  milreis,  paper  =  at  present  exchange  about 
$0.17.) 

Loan. — ^The  Government  of  the  State  of  Bahia  has  negotiated 
with  the  Economic  Bank  of  the  City  of  Btfhia  a  loan  of  1 ,000,000  mil¬ 
reis,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
a  highway  from  Bahia  to  Feira  de  Sant’  Anna. 

Issue  of  paper  money. — Cable  reports  state  that  the  Brazilian 
congress  has  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  issuance  of  paper  money 
of  a  value  of,  approximately,  $8,000,000,  with  the  object  of  assisting 
national  production  through  loans  to  producing  States. 

Bank. — The  Southern  Bank  of  Brazil  has  established  a  branch  in 
the  city  of  Blumenau,  State  of  Santa  Catharina. 

Improvements. — A  budget  has  been  prepared  showing  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  public  improvements  in  the  city  of  Livramento, 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  including  waterworks,  sewers,  installa¬ 
tions,  etc.,  amounts  to  1,879,651  milreis. 

Banks. — The  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  of  Bello  Horizonte, 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  has  arranged  to  open  an  agency  in  the  city  of 
Juiz  de  Fora. 

CHILE. 

Issue  of  bonds. — The  President  has  been  authorized  by  law  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  2,831,000  pesos  (gold  peso  par  equals 
$0.3650)  for  building  canals  connecting  with  the  canal  of  Laja. 
The  bonds  will  be  issued  in  accordance  with  laws  2953  of  December 
9,  1914,  and  3117  of  September  4,  1916. 

Public  finances. — From  a  report  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury 
the  following  figures  concerning  the  public  revenues  up  to  July  31 
are  taken:  In  the  1920  budget  the  national  revenues  were  estimated 
at  86,607,000  pesos,  gold,  and  164,238,810  pesos,  currency.  The 
collections  up  to  July  31,  1920,  amounted  61,964,917  pesos,  gold, 
and  83,413,518  pesos,  currency.  Adding  these  figure  to  the  estimates 
of  collections  for  the  next  five  months  of  the  year  gives  a  total  of 
approximately  111,551,167  pesos,  gold,  and  146,144,603  pesos, 
currency.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  including  the  ordinary 
budget,  the  laws  of  1919,  whose  balances  should  bo  turned  into 
the  expenditures  of  1920,  and  the  laws  passed  in  1920,  are  fixed 
at  68,957,458  pesos,  gold,  and  337,472,120  pesos,  currency.  The 
probable  deficit  for  1920  is  calculated  at  89,518,841  pesos,  currency. 

New  companies. — The  Government  has  authorized  the  formation 
of  the  following  new  companies:  Compafila  de  Seguros  La  Metro- , 
politana,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  pesos;  a  stock  company,  Maes- 
tranza  Industrial  de  Maquinarias,  capitalized  at  700,000  pesos; 
the  Sociedad  Ganaderia  Rio  Cisnes  (cattle),  capitalized  at  £150,000; 
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Sociedad  Cooperativa  Cliaufleurs  de  Chile,  capitalized  at  100,000 
pesos,  and  the  Sociedad  Ballenera  de  Corral,  with  a  capital  of 
1,561,800  pesos. 

COIX)MBIA. 

Government  takes  over  railroad. — Congress  has  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  government  ownership  of  the  Santa  Marta  Rail¬ 
road.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Government  will  take  the 
stock  and  exercise  the  rights  confirmed  by  existing  laws  and  by 
the  contract  made  with  the  Santa  Marta  Railroad  Co.  (Ltd.).  The 
Government  is  authorized  to  contract  loans  necessary'  to  acquire 
and  to  operate  the  property. 

Bonds  ok  the  internal  debt. — The  Colombian  bonds  of  the 
internal  debt  issued  in  accordance  with  law  No.  23  of  1918  have  a 
State  guaranty  equivalent  to  a  contract  between  the  Government 
and  the  bearer,  Tliey  were  issued  in  series  corresponding  to  their 
values,  which  were  5,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  pesos,  with  an  annual 
interest  of  10  per  cent.  One  per  cent  is  amortized  annually  by 
the  accumulative  system.  Since  December,  1918,  issues  have  been 
made  in  different  quantities,  the  total  emission  being  the  sum  of 
8,000,000  pesos  permitted  by  the  law.  The  bond  of  the  internal 
debt  is  considered  one  of  the  best  investments  of  its  kind.  When 
it  first  began  to  circulate  its  market  price  was  60  per  cent  and  at 
present  it  is  selling  at  73  per  cent,  and  tending  to  rise. 

Issue  of  nickel  and  silver  coins. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
nickel  and  silver  coins  the  Junta  de  Conversi6n  has  ordered  the 
mint  of  Bogota  to  coin  money  of  these  metals.  In  addition,  the 
Government  has  contracted  for  the  minting  of  500,000  pesos  worth 
of  nickel  1  and  2  centavo  pieces  at  the  Denver  mint,  and  500,00(» 
pesos  worth  of  50  centavo  pieces  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  in  the 
United  Stakes. 

Monetary  circulation. — On  June  30,  1920,  the  monetary  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  Republic  was  as  follows:  Colombian  gold  coins,  23,948,492 
pesos;  silver  coins,  6,555,293  pesos;  nickel  coins,  1,308,088  pesos; 
gold  certificates,  10,155,931  pesos;  bills  of  old  issues  not  presented 
for  exchange,  214,606  pesos;  giving  a  total  of  42,182,410  pesos  in 
circulation.  Aside  from  this  sum  in  legal  tender,  there  were  on  June 
30  in  circulation  the  following  documents  of  public  and  private 
credit:  Treasurj*  certificates,  3,536,887  pesos;  bank  certificates, 
2,057,986  pesos;  mortgage  certificates,  4,728,600  pesos;  certificates 
of  the  mint  of  Medellin,  2,354,725  pesos;  and  bonds  and  national 
notes,  7,465,253  pesos;  or  a  toal  of  20,143,451  pesos,  which,  added 
to  the  l^al  specie,  gives  a  general  total  of  62,325,862  pesos.  The 
circulation  of  foreign  bills  and  coins  in  the  Republic  is  unknown, 
but  on  the  date  previously  given  in  Bogota  there  were  1,189,433 
foreign  bills  and  coins  in  circulation. 
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r08TA  KICA. 

IxTERXAL  DEBT. — The  American  consul  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
States  that  the  internal  debt  of  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1918, 
was  25,460,194  colones  (811,838,990),  and  that  on  September  2,  1919, 
it  had  increased  to  35,684,091  colones  (816,593,102).  During  the 
last  four  months  of  1919  the  increase  was  140,475  colones  (865,320), 
of  which  the  equivalent  of  164, .500  francs  was  set  apart  for  the  French 
loan. 

Revexues. — The  revenues  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  in 
1919  were  11,886,311  colones  (colon  =  80.4653),  as  compared  with 
7,951,856  colones  in  1918.  Government  expenditures  in  1919  were 
9,341,470  colones  ($4,343,783)  greater  than  the  receipts. 

CUBA. 

Payment  of  overdue  debts. — The  Government  has  decided  to 
luluidate  the  overdue  debts  owed  various  companies  and  private 
individuals  for  the  general  transportation  of  the  State  up  to  1918-19. 
The  total  of  these  balances  is  $301,769,  distributed  as  follows:  United 
Railroads  of  Habana,  8229,894;  Railroad  of  the  West,  $17,888; 
Cuban  Central  Railways,  $22,604;  flabana  Central  Railroad,  $7,183; 
and  to  other  companies  and  individuals,  $24,199. 

Subsidy'  to  a  railroad. — A  presidential  decree  has  subsidized  to 
the  extent  of  $12,000  the  Oriente  Railroad  Co.  of  Cuba  for  each  kilo¬ 
meter  which  it  constructs  on  the  Manzanillo-Niquero  line  in  the 
Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Public  revenues. — From  July  1  to  September  30,  1920,  the  total 
value  of  the  public  revenues  amounted  to  $25,333,497,  collected  by 
months,  as  follow's:  July,  $8,709,134;  August,  $8,311,882;  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  88,312,481.  The  two  principal  revenues  were  customs, 
816,5.57,636,  and  contributions  and  taxes,  $4,249,461. 

IKIMIMCAX  REPUBLIC. 

Funds  i-xir  the  Santo  Domingo-Monte  Cristy'  highway. — By 
executive  order  No.  558  the  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  has  ap¬ 
propriated  the  sum  of  $250,000  on  deposit  with  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  for  the  completion  of  the  highway  between  Santo 
Domingo  and  Monte  Cristy. 

Public  debt. — The  state  of  the  public  debt  on  July  31,  1920,  was 
as  follows:  1908  emission  of  $20,000,000  maturing  in  19.50,  bonds 
issued  to  full  amount.  Bonds  redeemed  and  kept  in  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  fund,  $9,174,750;  cash  in  the  amortization  fund  on  July  31,  1920, 
$618,222;  total,  89,792,972;  balance,  810,207,028.  Emission  of  bonds 
of  1918  maturing  in  1938,  bonds  issued,  84,161,300;  bonds  redeemed 
to  July  31,  1920,  $1,113,200;  total  outstanding,  83,048,100;  cash  in 
the  amortization  fund  on  July  31,  1920,  8154,342;  balance,  $2,893,758. 
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Claims  commission. — ^The  following  report  on  the  work  of  the 
claims  commission  was  published  by  the  Dominican  press.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  claims  presented  was  9,038;  the  sum  claimed  was  $16,960,513.48; 
the  sum  adjudged  and  awarded  was  $4,292,343.52,  or  $12,668,169.96 
less  than  that  claimed.  The  claims  granted  or  partially  granted 
numbered  6,287;  those  not  granted,  2,610;  those  out  of  jurisdiction 
93,  and  48  annulled. 

New  vessel. — The  department  of  promotion  and  communications 
of  the  Republic  has  lately  purchased  for  $85,000  a  new  vessel  for  the 
lighthouse  service. 

GUATEMALA. 

Financial  commission. — ^The  President  of  Guatemala  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  Guatemalan  members  of  the  International  High 
Financial  Commission,  Sefior  Don  Julio  Samayoa,  Lie.  Don  Jos6 
Zelaya,  Lie.  Don  Marcial  Prem,  Lie.  Don  Guillermo  Rodriguez,  Lie. 
Don  Carlos  Salazar,  Lie.  Don  Salvador  Falla,  Lie.  Don  Marcil  Garcia 
Salas,  Don  Jose  del  Valle,  and  Don  Diego  Polanco. 

Estimated  currency  circulation. — ^The  Guatemalan  delegation 
to  the  International  Financial  Conference  at  Brussels  estimates  that 
the  currency  circulation  in  Guatemala  is  from  150,000,000  to  200,- 
000,000  pesos.  As  import  duties  are'  partly  payable  in  gold,  and 
there  is  an  export  tax  of  $1,  American  gold,  per  quintal  on  coffee, 
the  Government  is  able  without  difficulty  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
foreign  debt  and  to  meet  its  international  obligations. 

Loan  to  general  hospital. — ^The  general  hospital  in  Guatemala 
City  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  $30,000,  American  gold, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  improving  and  in  operating  the  institution. 

MEXICO. 

National  theater. — ^Mexican  capitalists  have  offered  to  lend  the 
Government  10,000,000  pesos  for  completing  the  national  theater, 
the  erection  of  which  was  begun  under  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Diaz.  It  is  estimated  that  two  years  would  be  required  in 
which  to  complete  the  work. 

Consular  fees. — In  October,  1920,  the  fees  paid  to  Mexican 
consuls  aggregated  3,000,000  pesos.  In  1919  these  fees  averaged 
monthly  1,000,000  pesos.  The  increase  is  due  to  increased  commer¬ 
cial  traffic  and  the  large  number  of  passports  visaed. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  palace  of  justice. — Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  palace  of  justice  in  Asuncion.  The  proceeds  of  an 
issue  of  bonds  will  be  used  in  part  payment  of  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  building. 

Issue  of  currency. — ^The  congress  of  Paraguay  has  passed  a  bill 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  authorizing  an  issue 
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of  30,000,000  pesos,  currency,  to  be  used  in  making  short-time  loans 
to  banks  for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  financial  stringency. 

Moratorium.— On  November  11,  1920,  congress  passed  a  law 
proclaiming  a  60-day  provisional  moratorium  on  all  civil  commercial 
banking  obligations. 

PERU. 

Workmen’s  house. — The  President  has  promulgated  a  law  author¬ 
izing  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  300,000  Peruvian  pounds, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  workmen’s 
houses  in  Lima  and  Callao.  The  municipality  of  Callao  has  likewise 
been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  45,000  Peruvian  poxmds  as  an 
additional  sum  to  be  used  in  Callao  in  the  construction  of  workmen’s 
houses. 


CUBA. 


Tax  on  earnings. — In  accordance  with  a  law  of  July  1,  1920,  a 
tax  of  4  per  cent  is  imposed  on  the  earnings  of  every  company, 
establishment,  or  mercantile  concern  doing  business  in  the  Republic 
whose  capital  exceeds  $10,000  or  whose  earnings  are  in  excess 
of  $2,000.  This  tax  applies  to  companies,  etc.,  which  have  their 
domiciles  abroad,  in  so  far  as  the  earnings  of  their  business  and 
operations  in  Cuba  are  concerned.  The  tax  does  not  apply  to  banks 
of  issue  and  discount,  stock  c,ompanies,  common  law  associations, 
industrial  and  mercantile  associations,  and  to  private  parties  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  exploitation  of  sugar.  These 
enterprises  will  continue  to  pay  8  per  cent  on  their  earnings.  Banks 
and  bankers  in  general,  railways  in  the  public  service,  and  navigation 
companies  will  continue  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  their  earnings.  Insurance 
companies  will  pay  only  2.5  per  cent  on  their  earnings,  and  mining 
properties  6  per  cent,  in  addition  to  20  centavos  on  each  hectare  of 
land  which  has  been  denounced  whether  said  land  is  under  exploita¬ 
tion  or  not. 

PERU. 

Decree  protecting  vicunas. — President  Leguia  has  issued  a 
decree  requiring  that  the  old  law  of  July  5,  1825,  prohibiting  the 
hunting  and  destruction  of  vicufias,  be  strictly  enforced.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  decree,  which  was  Dromulsated  on  October  8.  1920.  is 
as  follows: 

1.  The  manufacture  of  fabrics  of  vicufia,  the  sale  of  vicuiia  skins,  and  of  artidee 
made  of  vicufia  wool  are  prohibited. 
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2.  Persone  apprehended  trading  in  the  prohibited  objecU<,  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  article  shall  suffer,  in  addition  to  the  confiscation  of  the  goods,  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  times  the  value  of  the  article  seized. 

3.  The  present  possessors  of  Wcuha  skins  or  of  articles  made  of  Wcufia  wool  are 
required  to  deliver  them  within  three  months,  which  time  shall  not  be  extended,  to 
the  officials  appointed  by  the  department  of  public  works,  in  order  that  such  articles 
may  be  marked,  sealed,  and  registered. 

4.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  no  article  not  duly  registered  shall  be 
transferred,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  and,  even  though  registered,  notice  of  its 
transfer  must  be  given  to  the  department  of  fomento  (public  works). 

5.  The  ministers  of  public  works,  government,  and  finance  are  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  decree,  and  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it 
effective. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
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ARGENTINA. 

First  congress  of  industrial  students. — The  lirst  congress  of 
industrial  students  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  October,  1920.  In 
this  congress  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  degrees 
(‘onferred  by  the  various  industrial  schools,  scholarships  abroad  for 
honor  students,  and  other  related  matters. 

Distribution  of  Argentine  literary  and  scientific  work 
ABROAD. — The  Argentine  consul  in  Honduras  has  directed  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  stating  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  .tVrgentine  scientific  and  literary  institutions  to  send  to  the 
consulate  general  in  Honduras  and  the  national  library  of  that  country 
all  the  catalogues  and  books  of  Argentine  authors  in  order  to  open  a 
new  market  for  Argentine  intellectual  production.  The  consul  stated 
that  there  was  interest  in  Honduras  for  Argentine  literary  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Government  has  taken  up  the  suggestion. 

Teaching  the  Italian  language. — The  ministry  of  public  in¬ 
struction  has  received  a  request  from  the  Club  of  Normal  Professors 
of  the  Italian  Language  asking  that  this  language  be  included  in  the 
normal,  commercial,  and  other  educational  institutions  where  foreign 
languages  are  taught. 

School  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising. — In  the  teachers’ 
school  at  Corrientes  a  new  course  in  agricidture,  industrial  stock 
raising,  and  kindred  sciences  was  opened. 

Opening  of  school  and  increase  in  teachers. — In  the  present 
school  budget  the  opening  of  15  superior  graded  schools  is  called  for 
in  the  federal  capital,  and  1  school  for  weak  children  in  Patricios 
Park.  It  is  also  proposed  to  increase  the  teaching  personnel  of  the 
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capital  by  900  third-class  teachers  anil  100  special  teachers.  To  the 
federal  territories  the  budget  assigns  10  posts  for  sectional  inspectors, 

17  visitors,  205  directors  of  different  branches,  and  540  teachers,  as 
well  as  additional  administrative  personnel  in  the  general  inspection 
department  of  the  territories  and  the  establishment  of  55  infant 
schools.  In  the  provinces  314  master-director  posts  are  created,  and 
posts  for  80  teachers  and  155  assistant  teachers. 

BRAZIL. 

Primary  schools. — The  governor  of  the  State  of  Alagoas  has  issued 
a  decree  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  primary 
schools  in  different  municipalities  of  that  commonwealth.  Bids  have 
also  been  requested  for  the  construction  of  a  nonnal-school  building 
at  Maceio. 

Biologic  Institute. — The  Diario  Official  of  October  2,  1920, 
publishes  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Biologic  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Defense.  This  institute  has  for  its  object  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  of  plants,  etc.,  and 
furnishing  the  results  obtained  by  the  institute  to,  agriculturists  and 
other  interested  parties. 

Normal  school. — The  normal  school  at  Aracaju,  State  of  Sergipe, 
has  receivotl  from  Europe  a  valuable  consignment  of  material  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  its  departments  of  physics  and  chemistr}’. 

CHILE. 

To  ENCOURAGE  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. — The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Chile,  in  order  to  encourage  commercial  education  in  the 
Republic,  has  decided  to  give  two  yearly  prizes — one  of  1,000  pesos 
and  one  of  500  pesos — to  the  students  graduating  with  the  highest 
honors  from  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce. 

Industrial  training. — ^The  chamber  of  commerce  has  decided  to 
transmit  to  the  Government  a  list  of  suggestioiis  tending  to  improve 
industrial  training  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  principal  sugges¬ 
tions  were  that  a  law  be  enacted  establishing  a  general  plan  of  education, 
including  industrial  training  as  a  part  thereof,  and  another  law  to  be 
the  regulation  of  industrial  training  and  creating  a  board  of  technical 
instruction;  the  classification  of  industrial  training  in  various 
branches;  the  establishment  of  well-equipped  schools  for  this  training; 
i^xtensive  courses  of  industrial  training  throughout  the  country;  ami 
the  formation  of  the  faculty  of  teachers. 

Nautical  scHotiL  for  pilots. — The  Maritime  League  of  Chile 
has  requested  the  Government  to  found  a  nautical  school  of  pilots 
to  be  maintained  by  the  State  in  Valparaiso.  The  league  has  already- 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  school.  The  league  has  taken  a  strong 
interest  in  the  maritime  progress  of  Chile,  and  thanks  to  its  efforts 
the  School  of  Mercantile  Navigation  in  Valparaiso  was  founded  about 
a  year  ago  and  is  showing  very  good  results. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Public  schools. — ^In  1919  there  were  in  Colombia  5,236  primary 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  321,696  pupils  and  an  attendance  of 
266,268;  75  secondary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  6,716  pupils 
and  an  attendance  of  6,056;  24  professional  schools  with  2,317  matricu¬ 
lates  and  an  attendance  of  2,111,  and  24  artistic  and  industrial 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1,203  pupils  and  an  attendance  of  1,085. 
During  the  same  year  the  total  number  of  public  and  private  primary 
schools  was  5,633  with  an  enrollment  of  336,882  pupils  and  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  279,717;  278  secondary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  22,216 
pupils  and  an  attendance  of  20,135;  38  professional  schools  with 
3,732  matriculates  and  an  attendance  of  3,310,  and  40  industrial 
schools  with  1,743  students  enrolled  and  an  attendance  of  1,528. 
The  total  number  of  public  and  private  schools  in  operation  in  the 
Republic  in  1919  was  5,989  with  an  enrollment  of  364,573  pupils 
and  an  attendance  of  304,690. 

Colombian  students  at  the  congress  of  Guayaquil. — ^The 
university  delegation  from  Colombia  to  the  Students’  Congress, 
which  took  place  during  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Guayaquil, 
was  very  hospitably  received  in  that  city.  The  Ecuadorean  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  declaring  them  guests  of  honor.  In  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  congress  a  Colombian  delegate,  Sellor  Jorge  Cavalier, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  by  Colombia  in  the 
fight  against  yellow  fever  and  other  tropical  diseases.  The  methods 
suggested  by  the  Colombian  student  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  congress,  and  a  vote  of  applause  given  to  the  medical  students 
of  Colombia  and  Ecuador  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
study  and  elimination  of  tropical  diseases. 

School  statistics. — The  general  directorate  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  furnished  the  following  figures  on  public  instruction  in  the 
department  of  Atlantico.  The  present  attendance  of  students  in 
the  official  colleges  and  schools  of  the  department  is  4,265  boys,  and 
3,258  girls,  or  a  total  of  7,523  students  in  99  day  schools,  27  night 
schools,  and  4  colleges,  or  a  total  of  130  different  schools.  The  school 
expenditures  of  the  department  amount  to  99,750  pesos  a  year. 

CUBA. 

Agricultural  schools  in  Cuba. — -Under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  six  model  farms  have  been  organized  for  the 
better  teaching  of  economic  farm  processes.  Among  these  processes 
especial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  forage  in  hay 
making  and  in  conversion  into  silage.  The  silo  is  among  the  most 
prominent  objects  one  sees  on  arriving  at  any  one  of  the  farms. 
Students  are  given  practice  field  instruction  in  the  operation  of 
tractors,  especially  in  plowing,  and  the  construction  of  vermin- 
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proof  chicken  houses.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  utilization 
of  animal  manures.  The  stables,  cattle  houses,  and  piggeries  are 
well  ventilated,  clean,  and  constructed  according  to  the  best  modem 
usage.  There  are  nurseries  of  ornamental  and  useful  plants.  Free 
seed  distribution  to  farmers  is  made.  In  the  laboratories  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  preserved  products,  such  as  tomato  paste,  dried  bananas  and 
yuca,  jerked  beef  and  salt  pork,  is  taught.  The  course  of  study  at 
these  model  school  farms  is  at  present  two  years,  although  it  is  con¬ 
templated  increasing  the  term  to  three  years. 

ECUADOR. 

Schools. — During  the  school  year  1919-20  there  were  1,664  schools 
in  operation  in  the  Republic,  1,359  of  which  were  Government  schools, 
168  municipal,  and  137  private  schools.  The  total  attendance  at 
these  schools  during  the  period  referred  to  was  92,512,  of  which 
50,502  were  males  and  42,010  females.  The  Government  schools 
had  an  attendance  of  63,395  pupils;  that  is  to  say,  35,982  boys  and 
27,413  girls.  The  attendance  in  the  municipal  schools  was  16,055, 
of  which  8,610  were  boys  and  7,445  girls.  The  attendance  in  the 
private  schools  was  13,062,  consisting  of  5,910  boys  and  7,152  girls. 
These  schools  employed  2,307  teachers,  of  which  1,002  were  males 
and  1,305  females.  The  school  year  in  Ecuador  is  from  April  15  to 
January  15. 

National  Academy  of  History. — President  Tamayo  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  decree  recognizing  as  a  national  academy  of  history  the 
Ecuadorean  Society  of  American  Historical  Studies  (Sociedad  Ecua- 
toriana  de  Estudios  Histdricos  Americanos)  founded  in  Quito  on 
July  24,  1909,  as  long  as  it  functions  in  conformity  with  its  by-laws 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  September  21,  1909. 
The  department  of  public  instruction,  as  soon  as  the  national  finances 
will  permit,  will  organize  the  national  archseologic  museum  and  will 
place  same  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Academy  of  History. 
The  academy  has  authority  to  establish  in  the  Provinces  such  branches 
as  it  may  deem  expedient. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  schools. — ^The  Ecuadorean  Labor 
Congress,  which  met  in  Guayaquil  in  October,  1920,  petitioned  the 
national  congress  to  establish  practical  agricultural  schools,  traveling 
agricultural  schools,  and  industrial  schools  for  women. 

HONDURAS. 

Public  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa. — ^The 
number  of  pupils  matriculated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tegucigalpa  in  August,  1920,  was  1,788  males  and  1,655 
females.  The  average  attendance  was  1,308  males  and  1,310 
females. 
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Pension  to  a  young  artist. — The  Government  t»f  Honduras  >  has 
granted  a  pension  to  Pablo  Zelaya  Sierra,  a  young  Honduran  artist 
to  enable  him  to  go  to  Madrid  and  continue  his  studies  there. 

MEXICO. 

Nautical  scucx)l. — A*  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mexican 
wngress  for  the  establishment  of  a  nautical  school  at  Mazatlan, 
State  of  Sinaloa. 

School  exhibits. — The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  high 
school  “Corregidora  Dominguez,”  both  of  which  are  girls’  schools 
located  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  recently  placed  on  exhibition  samples 
of  their  work,  consisting  of  millinery,  drawm  work,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  etc, 

English  instruction  to  railway  employees. — In  compliance 
with  a  request  of  numerous  employees  of  the  Mexican  railways  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  the  railway  management  has  arranged  a  course 
of  free  instruction  to  railway  employees  who  wish  to  study  the 
English  language  after  working  hours. 

URUGUAY. 

Industrial  school, — The  Superior  Board  of  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  recently  resolved  to  establish  industrial  schools  in  different 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  One  of  these,  which  is  coedu¬ 
cational,  was  opened  to  service  in  Cafieloncs  in  October  last.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  male  pupils  in  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  mechanics,  and  basket'  making.  Girl  pupils  will  be 
taught  dressmaking,  cutting,  fitting,  trimming,  lace  work,  and  basket 
making. 

Medical  scholarships. — Dr.  Vargas  Salcedo,  of  the  educational 
mission  of  the  Chilean  Government,  visited  I’ruguay  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  with  the  object  of  arranging  an  interchange 
of  annual  scholarships  for  medical  students  of  the  schools  of  the 
two  countries. 

Model  school  building. — The  tlepartment  of  public  instruction 
is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  the  city  of  Union  for  use 
in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  building  for  primary  instruction, 
payable  out  of  the  fund  of  300,000  pesos  donated  by  will  to  the 
Uruguayan  Government  by  Felipe  Sanguinetti,  a  Uruguayan  philan¬ 
thropist,  for  educational  purposes. 

VENEZUELA. 

School  of  wireless  telegraphy. — In  accordantly  with  a  decree 
of  the  Provisional  President  of  Venezuela  a  school  of  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  is  to  be  established  in  Caracas.  This  is  the  second  step  in  the 
Government’s  plan  to  maintain  national  employees  who  shall  be 
experts  in  radio  telegraphy.  The  first  step  was  taken  where  scholar- 
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ships  were  granted  to  three  young  Venezuelans,  sending  them  to  the 
United  States  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  wireless  telegraphy,  in 
order  to  become  instructors  in  the  Government  service.  Present 
plans  include  the  establishment  of  two  stations  for  domestic  service 
in  addition  to  the  2-kilowatt  station  which  has  already  been  erected 
for  purposes  of  instruction. 


ARGENTINA. 


Art  exhibition. — Tlie  Argentine  artists,  Abraham  Vigo,  Agustin 
Riganelli,  and  Guillermo  Facio,  membei*s  of  the  National  Society  of 
Artists,  have  organized  an  exhibition  of  their  works  in  the  Salon 
Costa  in  Buenos  Aires.  Among  the  exhibits  are  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits  of  children,  the  work  of  Sefior  Vigo;  oil  paintings  and  water 
colors  by  Sefior  Facio;  and  sculptures  by  Riganelli,  making  some 
hundred  exhibits  in  all. 

Foreign  study  commissions. — ^The  Argentine  Government  has 
commissioned  Drs.  Jos4  Popolizio  and  Hector  Colmegna  to  go  to  Europe 
to  study,  the  former  tlie  clinical  treatment  of  backward  children, 
and  the  latter  the  ijuestion  of  maternity  hospitals  for  tubercular 
working  women. 

Aeroplane  passenger  service. — ^The  senate  has  approved  the 
concession  sought  by  Sefior  Eduardo  Bradley  to  establish  and  develop 
air  passenger  serv  ice,  as  well  as  the  carry  ing  of  mail  and  parcels  post 
between  Bahia  Blanca  and  Rio  Gallegos,  with  stops  at  Patagones, 
San  Antonio,  Oeste  Madryii,  Trelew,  Rawson,  Camarones,  Comodoro 
Rivadavia,  Puerto  Deseado,  San  Julian,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Reorganization  of  the  consular  service. — The  President  has 
issued  a  decree  reorganizing  the  consular  service  of  the  Republic, 
making,  among  many  appointments  and  transfers,  the  following: 
Consul  general  in  Paris,  Dr.  Alfredo  Oliverio:  consul  general  (second 
class)  Amsterdam,  Arturo  H.  Mazza;  consul  general  (second  class) 
Budapest,  Enrique  Hayton;  consul  general  (second  class)  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  Juan  C.  Margueirat;  consul  general  (third  class)  Uma, 
Juan  C.  Vasquez;  consul  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  Daniel  Lopiez  (^esda; 
consul  general*  (second  class)  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Santos  Goni. 
Transfers:  From  San  Francisco  to  the  consulate  general  of  Wellington, 
Consul  General  Don  Horacio  Bossi  C&ceres;  the  consul  from  Marseille, 
Don  Angel  M.  Botero,  to  Naples;  and  the  present  consul  in  Lima, 
Don  Aristobulo  A.  Leoni,  to  the  consulate  general  in  (^ito. 
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BRAZIL. 

Exposition. — A  stock  exposition  at  Sao  Paulo  was  opened  in  the 
palace  of  industries  and  adjoining  grounds  on  October  30  last. 
Especially  fine  exhibits  of  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  hares,  and  fowls  were 
made.  The  exposition  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  and  was  the  third  of  its  kind  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  industrial  palace. 

Stock  fair.  — ^Early  in  October  last  the  Agricultural  Stock  Society 
held  a  fair  in  Sant’  Anna  do  Livramento,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  animals  entered  for  exhibit  numbered  2,100. 

Agricultural  stock  fair. — The  fourth  agricultural  stock  fair 
was  recently  held  at  Porto  Alegre,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  the  fair  the  attendance  was  more  than 
30,000  people. 

Baoe  exposition. — ^The  exposition  held  in  October  last  at  Bage, 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  was  a  great  success.  The  stock  exhibits 
were  particularly  interesting  and  were  visited  by  thousands  of  persons. 

Flower  carnivals. — A  flower  carnival  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo  on 
October  6  last.  The  proceeds  of  the  carnival  were  donated  to  the 
foundling  hospital.  A  flower  carnival  was  also  recently  held  in  Porto 
Alegre,  and  the  proceeds  were  placed  in  the  fund  for  the  construction 
of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

Experimental  station. — Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Bahia  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  the  city  of  Morro  do  Chapeo. 

Immigrants. — ^In  July  and  August  last  74  vessels  entered  the  port 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  bringing  5,765  immigrants,  4,123  of  whom  were 
males  and  1,642  females.  Among  this  number  were  2,621  Portu¬ 
guese,  770  Italians,  707  Arabians,  434  Germans,  and  291  Spaniards. 

CHILE. 

Loefler  serum. — The  national  society  of  agriculture  has  decided 
to  purchase  the  laboratory  of  Seiiores  Valenzuela  and  Torres  to  manu¬ 
facture  Loefler  serum  for  use  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cattle 
diseases. 

Monument  to  General  Baqcedano. — ^A  public  subscription  has 
been  opened  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Gen.  Manuel  Baque- 
dano,  chief  of  the  Chilean  forces  in  the  war  of  the  Pacific. 

Philanthropic  work. — In  the  will  of  the  late  Sefior  Desiderio 
Lemus  Silva  several  important  donations  were  left  to  charity  and 
public  instruction.  Among  other  donations  were  the  following: 
Fifty  thousand  pesos  to  the  National  Guardianship  of  Children; 
20,000  pesos,  to  the  Hospital  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  at  Santiago; 
50,000  pesos  to  improve  the  sui^ery  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Juan  de 
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Dios,  at  Santiago;  20,000  pesos  to  the  League  of  Poor  Students; 
50,000  pesos  to  the  public  charity  of  Santiago;  20,000  pesos  to  the 
Society  of  Primary  Instruction;  10,000  pesos  for  the  cemetery  of  the 
town  of  Lampa;  20,000  pesos  for  different  charities;  20,000  pesos  to 
be  distributed  among  poor  and  honest  young  single  women;  25,000 
pesos  of  which  the  interest  is  to  be  used  for  an  annual  prize  for  the 
honor  student  of  agricultural  engineering  in  the  agrici^tural  school 
at  the  Quinta  Normal;  and  150,000  pesos,  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  shoes,  clothing,  and  books  among  the 
poor  pupils  of  the  city  schools  of  Santiago. 

COLOMBIA. 

National  holiday. — ^The  congress  of  the  Republic  has  passed  a 
law  declaring  May  6,  1021,  a  holiday,  as  it  is  the  centenary  of  the 
installation  of  the  general  congress  which  met  in  the  town  of  Rosario 
de  Cucuta,  representing  the  people  of  Venezuela  and  Neuva  Granada, 
and  laid  the  plans  for  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  the  chapel  of 
Rosario  de  Cucuta  where  the  congress  met  a  commemorative  tablet 
will  be  placed. 

New  sanitary  order.— The  directorate  of  hygiene  has  prohibited 
the  admittance  into  any  port  of  the  Republic  of  immigrants  or  pas¬ 
sengers  who  have  been  refused  entrance  into  the  port  where  they  first 
arrived.  Ports  will  immediately  advise  by  telegraph  other  ports  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  persons  once  refused.  Officials  who  infringe 
this  order  wiU  be  subject  to  a  heavy  fine. 

Chilean  military  mission. — ^The  ministry  of  war  has  prepared  a 
contract  to  bring  a  Chilean  military  mission  to  Colombia  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  have  come  to  the  Republic  before.  The 
new  mission  will  consist  of  eight  officers;  one,  a  general,  to  superintend 
the  direction  of  military  instruction;  one  colonel  to  aid  the  ministry 
of  war;  a  special  major  for  the  general  staff ;  a  captain  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  infantry;  one  for  the  cavalry;  one  for  the  artillery;  one  for 
the  engineer  corps;  and  a  lieutenant  for  the  transportation  branch. 

Sanitation  of  Bogota. — ^By  means  of  the  Colombia  legation  in 
Washington,  the  board  of  health  of  Bogota  has  made  a  contract  with 
the  mien  Contracting  Corporation  to  review  the  estimate  of  plans, 
surveys,  and  appropriation  for  the  sewers  and  aqueducts  of  Bogota 
which  are  to  be  built  at  the  same  time.  Two  engineers  have  been 
sent  to  Bogota  by  the  company. 

OOSTa  RIGA. 

Central  American  Conference. — ^During  December  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics  met  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  The  delegates  were  endowed  with  full  powers  to  sign 
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for  the  Union  of  Central  America,  the  idea  being  embodied  in  each 
one  of  the  constitutions  of  these  countries, 

CUBA. 

Delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. — 
Dr.  Francisco  F.  Falco  has  been  appointed  by  presidential  decree  as 
delegate  for  the  Reptiblic  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
in  Rome,  Italy. 

Literary  competition. — To  increase  general  knowledge  of  the 
Cuban  writers  and  literature  of  the  past  century,  the  department  of 
public  instruction  and  fine  arts  has  opened  a  literary  contest  for 
national  writers  to  take  place  on  May  19  of  the  present  year.  The 
contest  is  upon  one  subject — a  complete  critique  of  the  writers  and 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

C0N8U1.AR  CHANGES. — A  presidential  decree  makes  the  following 
changes  of  posts  and  promotions  in  the  consular  service:  Transfers — 
Consul  General  Luis  Rodriguez  Embil  from  Rotterdam  to  Hambui^; 
Consul  Federico  Sanchez  from  Honolulu  to  Boston;  Consul  Alberto 
S.  Hiria  from  Boston  to  Honolulu;  Vice  Consul  Jos6  A.  Ramos  from 
New  York  to  Cleveland;  Second  Class  Consul  Guillemio  Godoy  from 
Mayaquez  to  Marseille;  Second  Class  Consul  Juan  P.  Stable  from 
Marseille  to  iUicante;  Second  Class  Consul  Fernando  Paine  y  Pols 
from  Gijon  to  Corufia;  Second  Class  Consul  Le6n  de  Le6n  y  Lazo  from 
Milar  to  Gijon;  Second  Class  Consul  Leopoldo  Pereira  from  Seville  to 
Vera  Cruz;  and  Chancellor  Lorenzo  Bias  Verde  from  Quito  to  Ali¬ 
cante.  Promotions — Vice  Consul  Crecencio  Sacerio  at  Cleveland  to 
consul  general  in  Rotterdam;  Vice  Consul  Pedro  E.  Desvemine  to 
second-class  consul  in  New  York;  Vice  Consul  Nicolas  Bilbao  Puig  at 
Hamburg  to  second-class  consul  in  Bremen;  Vice  Consul  Jos6  Ro- 
bleda  at  Vera  Cruz  to  second-class  consul  in  Seville;  Vice  Consul 
Alberto  G.  Abreu  Sanchez  in  Ottawa  to  second-class  consul  at  Maya- 
guez;  and  Vice  Consul  Alfonso  Fernandez  Sarrasi  in  Barcelona  to 
second-class  consul  in  Malaga.  The  resignation  of  Seflor  M.  Femfin- 
dez  Sarrasi,  second-class  consul  in  Alicante,  has  been  accepted. 

DOMINICAN  republic, 

Superior  coi:rt  of  lands. — The  superior  court  of  lands  has  been 
oi^anizcd  in  Santo  Domingo  City  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing 
the  registry  of  lands. 

ECUADOR, 

Military-commercial  mission. — During  the  latter  part  of  last 
year  an  Italian  military-commercial  mission  visited  Ecuador. 
Recently  Jtalian  interests  have  been  active  in  Ecuador  in  negotiations 
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for  the  construction  of  public  works,  such  as  whar\'es,  customhouses, 
government  buildings,  etc. 

Commemorative  plaque. — In  October  last  a  commemorative 
plaque  in  honor  of  Hideyo  Noguchi,  a  noted  Japanese  bacteriologist, 
was  unveiled  in  the  laboratory  of  the  department  of  public  health  in 
Guayaquil.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  con¬ 
tained  on  the  plaque :  “  In  this  laboratory  of  the  department  of  public 
health,  the  eminent  Japanese  bacteriologist,  Hideyo  Noguchi,  member 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  discovered  the  yellow-fever  germ  on 
July  24,  1918.” 

Venezuelan  legation. — The  Government  of  Venezuela  has 
established  a  legation  in  Quito,  and  has  appointed  Dr.  Jos4  Andara, 
ex-minister  of  foreign  relations  and  a  former  member  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  senate,  its  minister  near  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 

GUATEMALA. 

PROPosiib  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. — On  October  25  of 
last  year  93  deputies  were  elected  to  the  national  constituent  assembly 
which  met  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  November  15,  1920,  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  Guatemalan  Constitution.  President 
Herrera  in  his  message  to  that  assembly  recommended  that  the  term 
of  office  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  be  changed  from  six  to  four 
years,  and  that  reelection  be  prohibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the  presidency  for  an  indefinite  series 
of  years.  He  further  recommended  that  his  own  term  of  office, 
should  he  be  reelected  to  serve  from  March  15, 1921,  be  limited  to  four 
years,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  expire  on  March  15,  1925,  instead 
of  March  15,  1927. 

Publicity  bureau. — A  publicity  bureau  has  been  established  by 
the  Guatemalan  Government  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  invest¬ 
ments  in  agricultural  lands  and  encouraging  diversification  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

Protection  of  children. — A  society  was  recently  organized  in 
the  city  of  Guatemala  for  the  protection  of  children  under  the  official 
name  of  “Sociedad  Protectora  de  Niflos.” 

Daily  newspaper. — Guatemalan  and  Mexican  capitalists  have 
formed  a  company  to  publish  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Gua¬ 
temala. 

Monument. — A  patriotic  organization  of  prominent  citizens  has 
been  formed  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  for  the  erection 
in  San  Lorenzo  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Gen.  Justo  Rufino  Barrios. 

Registration  of  Chinese. — A  recent  decree  requires  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  Chinese  citizens  residing  in  the  Republic. 
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HONDURAS. 

Meeting  of  presidents. — The  presidents  of  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Salvador  held  a  conference  in  Amalpa  in  November,  which 
was  also  attended  by  the  minister  from  the  United  States  to  Nica¬ 
ragua. 

MEXICO. 

Cabinet. — The  cabinet  of  Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon,  who  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  of  Mexico  on  November  30,  1920,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Secretary  of  the  interior,  Gen.  Plutarco  Elias  Calles;  secretary 
of  foreign  relations.  Dr.  Cuthberto  Hidalgo;  secretary  of  finance, 
Adolfo  de  la  Huerta;  secretary  of  industry  and  commerce.  Lie. 
Rafael  Zubaran  Capmany;  secretary  of  agriculture,  Gen.  Antonio  I. 
Villareal;  secretary  of  communications  and  public  works,  Gen.  Pas- 
cual  Ortiz  Rubio;  and  secretary  of  war  and  navy,  Gen.  Benjamin  G. 
Hill. 

Congress  of  municipal  governments. — ^The  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Mimicipal  Governments  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
November  1,  1920,  with  an  attendance  of  over  800  delegates. 

Aeroplanes. — Two  commercial  aeroplanes  from  the  United  States 
recently  entered  the  State  of  Chihuahua  destined  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  intermediate  points,  with  the  object  of  marking  landing 
fields  and  to  advertLse  and  sell  aeroplanes  and  automobile  trucks. 

Automobile  highway. — ^The  highway  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
Cuernavaca,  which  formerly  was  a  popular  automobile  drive,  is  to  be 
reconstructed  and  the  sides  of  the  road  planted  with  shade  and 
ornamental  trees. 

Congress  of  Journalists. — ^The  Congress  of  journalists  and  news¬ 
paper  writers,  which  met  in  Torreon  in  November  last,  will  open  its 
next  meeting  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua  in  1921. 

German  immigrants. — One  htmdred  German  families  recently 
arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  agricultural  lands 
in  that  State. 

Proposed  union  station. — ^Tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  imion  station  in  the  City  of  Mexico  have  been  submitted  to  the 
department  of  communications  and  public  works  of  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  station  is  about  3,000,000  pesos. 

Iron  mountain. — El  Universal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  states  that  a  Boston  syndicate  has  outbid  Japanese  interests 
and  bought  the  celebrated  Cerro  del  Mercado,  or  Iron  Moimtain,  near 
the  city  of  Durango,  State  of  the  same  name,  and  proposes  to  operate 
a  large  smelter  there. 

Automobile  exhibit. — ^An  automobile  exposition  is  planned  to 
be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  March,  1921.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
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a  temporary  building  in  front  of  the  National  Theater  to  house  the 
exhibits. 

Merchant  marine. — The  secretary  of  communications  and  pub¬ 
lic  works,  according  to  El  Universal,  has  submitted  the  following 
points  for  the  consideration  of  the  President  of  the  Republic:  1, 
make  effective  the  fishing  rights  in  territorial  waters  which  the  law 
reserves  for  Mexican  vessels;  2,  make  effective  the  law  relating  to 
coastwise  trade  which  reserves  these  operations  for  Mexican  ships; 
3,  special  import  duties  on  shipbuilding  material;  4,  payment  of  sub¬ 
sidies  to  national  enterprises  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  marine 
materials;  5,  reduction  of  port  charges  to  ships  flying  the  Mexican 
flag;  6,  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  articles  exported  in  Mexican 
ships;  7,  facilities  fpr  the  prompt  lading  and  unlading  of  ships;  8, 
payment  of  subsidies  to  Mexican  ships  engaged  in  international  trade; 
9,  free  importation  of  fuel  on  the  Pacific  coast;  10,  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  fuel  stations  on  the  coasts;  and  11,  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  wharves  and  other  port  improvement  works. 

Colombian  dramatist. — ^The  new  play,  “El  Amor  de  los 
Escombros,”  by  the  Colombian  dramatist,  Don  Luis  Enrique  Osorio, 
was  presented  with  great  success  in  the  Mexican  capital  and  attended 
by  the  President  and  the  diplomatic  corps  of  Latin  America  and 
Spain. 

Genaro  GaroIa. — On  Novembw  26  the  most  illustrious  of  con¬ 
temporary  Mexican  historians,  Licenciado  Genaro  Garda,  died  in 
the  City  of  Mexico.  He  had  published  about  100  books,  among 
which  were  the  37  volumes  of  “Documentos  in^ditos  o  muy  raros 
para  la  historia  de  Mexico,"  “Caracter  de  la  conquista  espaflola,” 
and  others.  He  left  two  works  incompleted,  one  on  architecture  in 
Mexico  and  the  other  on  women’s  rights.  Genaro  Garcia  was  born 
in  Fresnillo,  State  of  Zacatecas,  on  August  17,  1867.  Among  other 
important  posts  he  held  the  directorship  of  the  National  Preparatory 
School  and  the  directorship  of  the  National  Museum  of  Archeology, 
History,  and  Ethnology,  which  he  developed  under  his  r^ency 
so  that  they  became  well  known. 

NICARAGUA. 

New  park. — ^A  new  public  park  called  Las  Piedrecitas  was 
recently  opened  in  the  city  of  Managua,  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Population. — According  to  the  official  census  recently  completed 
the  population  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  638,119  inhabitants. 

New  loan. — ^According  to  news  dispatches,  the  Congress  of  the 
Republic  in  an  extra  session  has  approved  the  terms  of  a  loan  of 
59,000,000,  to  be  obtained  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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structing  the  Atlantic  Railroad,  the  repurchase  of  the  Pacitic  Rail¬ 
road,  and  the  payment  of  the  bonds  of  1900. 

PANAMA. 

f 

Mounted  police. — The  Republic  of  Panama  has  a  force  of 
mounted  police  numbering  175  well  trained  and  equipped  men. 
Recently  the  Government  of  Panama  purchased  from  the  United 
States  175  army  saddles  for  the  use  of  the  mounted  police. 

Gas  storage  tank. — The  Panama  Gas  Co.  is  building  a  large 
storage  tank  adjoining  its  plant  at  Chorillo.  Ther  capacity  of  the 
tank  is  200,000  tons.'  It  will  be  ready  for  use  during  the  first  part 
of  the  present  year. 

Coaling  plant  at  C'ristobal. — The  coaling  plant  at  Cristobal 
recently  unloaded  12,000  tons  of  coal  in  14  hours  and  20  minutes. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  better  record  by  6  hours  and  10  minutes  than  that 
of  any  plant  in  any  part  of  the  world  up  to  the  present  time. 

Fire-alarm  boxes. — -The  Government  of  Panama  has  ordered 
the  installation  of  fire-alarm  boxes  in  the  city  of  Colon  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $20,000. 

PARAGUAY. 

Agricultural  stock  fair. — The  agricultural  stock  fair,  held  in 
Asuncion  under  the  auspices  of  the  cattle  society  of  Paraguay  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  past  year,  was  a  great  success.  The  exhibits  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  agricultural  products  were  especially  fine. 

New’  insurance  company. — A  new  marine,  fluvial,  and  fire 
insurance  company,  under  the  name  of  “La  Previson,”  was  recently 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Paraguay.  Some  of  the 
principal  stockholders  are  business  men  of  Asuncion  and  Buenos 
Aires. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  constitution. — On  November 
25,  1920,  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
and  promulgation  of  the  national  constitution  w’as  celebrated 
throughout  the  Republic. 

PERU. 

English  immigrants. — In  October  last  45  English  immigrants 
entered  Peru  throu  'h  the  port  of  Callao.  The  party,  consisting  of 
25  men  and  20  women  and  children,  was  housed  by  the  Government 
in  the  immigrants’  hotel  on  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo  until  definite 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  immigrants 
to  their  final  destination. 

Quarantine  station. — Miss  Goyeche,  a  Peruvian  philanthropist, 
has  ordered  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  quarantine  station 
in  Arequipa,  w’hich  she  proposes  to  donate  to  that  city. 
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Hospital, — public  hospital  was  recently  completed,  equipped, 
and  opened  for  use  in  the  town  of  Abancay. 

Centennial  celebration. — The  Peruvian  centennial  celebration 
will  be  held  from  July  to  November,  1921.  In  connection  with  this 
celebration  exhibits  of  foreign  merchandise  will  be  opened  in  Lima 
in  the  exposition  building  on  July  28,  1921, 

Statue. — Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  erection  in  Barranco,  a 
suburb  of  Lima,  of  a  statue  in  honor  of  the  Argentine  statesman, 
Gen.  Saenz  Pefia,  the  unveiling  to  take  place  during  the  approaching 
centennial  celebration. 

URUGUAY. 

Public  hospital. — A  tract  of  about  15  acres  of  land  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Montevideo  has  been  purchased  by  the  authorities  (Asisten- 
cia  Publica)  as  a  site  for  a  public  hospital.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  500  beds,  which  number  will  be  in¬ 
creased  as  the  needs  of  the  service  require.  The  outlay  for  the  site 
was  140,000  pesos. 

Proposed  international  labor  bureau. — The  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  the  Department  of  Industries  recommends  the  establishment  of 
an  international  labor  service  charged  witli  the  handling  of  all  social 
questions  relating  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  which  Uruguay  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

VENEZUELA. 

Funds  for  pltblic  works. — On  November  9  the  President  in  a 
decree  assigned  an  additional  credit  of  5,000,000  bolivars  for  public 
public  works. 

New  minister  to  Spain. — Gen.  J.  A.  Martinez  Mendez  has  been 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
Venezuela  to  the  Court  of  Spain  to  succeed  Dr.  Jos4  Ignacio  C&rdenas. 

Secretary  to  the  legation  in  Ecuador. — The  post  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  legation  in  Ecuador  has  recently  been  created  and  Seflor 
Julio  A.  Michelena,  who  held  the  same  post  in  Paris,  France,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  this  office. 

New  Venezuelan  minister  to  Colombia. — Sefior  Dr.  J)omingo 
A.  Coronil  has  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinarv  to  the  Government  of  Colombia. 


.SUBJECT  mm  or  consular  reports. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  16,  1920' 


Subject. 


ABGENnNA. 

The  market  tor  optical  goods  in  Argentina . 

Destination  of  Argentina's  exports  from  Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  31, 1930.. 

First  Argentine  National  Economic  Conference . . 

Estimate  of  Tucuman  sugar  crop . . 


Construction  in  the  city  of  Buenos  .\ires,for  the  last  25  years... 
Proposed  industrial  railway  in  Santiago  del  Estero . 

BRAaL. 

Exports  from  Bahai  to  the  United  States . 

Market  tor  rebuilt  typewriters  in  Pernambuco . 

CHILE. 

Nitrate  of  soda  statistics  for  August,  1920 . 

Continued  depression  of  the  nitrate  market . 

COLOIIBU. 

The  live-stock  industry  in  the  Department  of  Magdaiena _ 

Fuel  facilities  at  port  of  Cartagena . 

Rubber  industry  and  rubber  goods . 


c  apparatus  and  laboratory  si 
The  coffee  industry  in  the  Santa  Marta  district. 

Report  on  commerce  and  indastries  for  August,  1920  . 

Market  for  scientifle  apparatus  and  laboratory  supplies . 

•Production  and  export  of  the  avocado  from  Sanu  Marta. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Incorporation  and  oorporation  taxes  in  Costa  Rica . 

Descriptive  information . 

CUBA. 

Increased  customs  receipts  of  C'ienfUegos . 


Market  for  scientiGc  apparatus  and  laboratory  sup 
.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  191 


ilies. 


Laws  of  Cuba  with  respect  to  personal  property . 
Foreign  trade  of  Cuba  during  fiscal  year  1918-19. 

DOMINICAN  RErUBUC. 

Tobacco  industry . 


1920. 
Sept.  7 

Sept.  11 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  18 

Sept.  28 
Oct.  4 


Author. 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consu 
general  at  Buenos  .\ires. 
Do. 

Do. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul 
at  Rosario. 

Vi.  Henry  Robertson. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonney. 


Oct.  7  I  Tbos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
I  Bahai. 

Oct.  22  i  C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 


I  Pernambuco. 


Fire  insurance  carried  by  local  merchants . . 

Municipal  improvements:  local  waterworks  purcha^  by  mu-l 

nicipality . 

Customs  receipts  for  Puerto  Plata . 

Economic  conditions . 


Sept.  11  i 
Nov.  36  I 

Sept.  30 

..do.... 

Oct.  26 

Oct.  30 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  22 
Aug.  26 

Sept.  39 
Oct.  4 


Nov.  11 
Nov.  15 


Nov.  22 
Dec.  8 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul 
at  Antofagasta. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 


Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  ctmsul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Carta¬ 


gena. 

;dmund  B.  Montgomeo', 
vice  consul  at  Barranquilia. 
Sawyer. 


E 

Lero; 


E.  C.  Soule. 

Da 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer. 


Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul  at 
San  Jose. 

Da 


Frank  Brdir,  consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 

Do. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Oerona,  Isle  of  Pines, 
Cuba 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at 
Do. 


Nov.  22 
....do.... 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

2  i  Do. 

3  I  Do. 

4  '  Da 


ECUADOR. 

Temperance— Proposed  law  being  discussed  in  Congress 

GUATEMALA. 

Department  of  .Vgriculture  authorized  by  decree  No.  1042 . i  Oct.  20 

Increased  hmey  production  in  Onatemala . {  Oct.  26 

I^roved  parcel  postservice  at  Guatemala  City . . . |  Nov.  25 


Sept.  26  '  Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 


Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice 
consul  at  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


uction  of  export  duty  on  coffee . 1  Dea  3 

•Credited  in  December  Bulletin  to  S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at  Cartagena. 
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Reports  received  to  December  15,  1920 — Continued. 


Sohjcct.  j 

Date. 

1 

j  Author. 

ov  AiSM  ALA— oontin  ued. 

Tax  on  money  deposited  in  private  banks  in  Guatemala  City . .  .j 

Increased  electric  power  soon  to  be  available  in  Guatemala  City . 
The  Treasury  Department  of  Guatemala  comes  to  the  aid  of 
importers. 

HONDUBAS.  1 

1920. 
Dec.  2 

.-.do.... 
...do _ 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice 
consul  at  Guatemala  City , 

Do! 

Water-power  resources  and  water-power  projects . j 

Fire  insurance  carried  by  merchants  in  Tegucigalpa . i 

'Trade  notes:  Sugar  otmeession  applied  for— Tegucigalpa  light  i 
plant  and  water  system— Rise  in  price  of  cattle— New  motion- 
picture  theater.  '  1 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  15 
i...do . 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
T^dgalpa. 

Do! 

MEXICO. 

Propoeed  port  improvements  at  Hansanillo . |  Oct.  8 

Public-works  contract— Sewerage  system,  paving  of  streets,  re-  |  Oct.  13 
ccmstruction  of  water  works.  , 

DeclaredexportsofbananastotheUnitedStates,  1913-1920,  and  i  Oct.  19 
formation  of  syndicate  of  banana  growers. 

Decree  creating  “free  ports”  of  Saiina  Crus,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  |  Oct.  20 
Guaymas.  I 

Annual  report  of  consular  district  of  Manxaniilo,  1919 . |  Oot.  21 

Record  rice  crop  in  Yaqui  River  valley . i  Oct.  28 


Report  that  diamond  field  has  been  found  in  Sinaloa . 

Market  for  scientific  apparatus  and  iaboratory  supplies . 

Gresham’s  law  operating  in  Chihuahua . 

Proposed  law  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  in  Sonora.. 

PANAMA. 

Export  bounties  or  grants  paid  by  foreign  Governments . 

New  indnerator  for  Colon . 

New  steamship  iines  from  Colon  to  Cristobal . 

Fire  insurance  carried  by  merchants  in  Colon . 


PAXAOUAT. 

Statistics  of  the  Municipality  of  Asuncion  for  first  six  months  of 
1920. 

Opportunity  for  sale  of  piece  goods  (cotton) . 

Incorporation  and  corporation  taxes  in  Paraguay . 

General  moratorium  in  Paraguay . 


Construction  in  Peru— Modem  apartment  and  office  buildings. 


The  robber  industry  smd  market  for  rubber  goods . 

Hunting  of  vicufia  a  prohibited  under  decree  of  Oct.  8,  1920. 
Coltmiution  concession  granted . 


Highway  transportation. 


Cotlee  crop  of  El  Salvador,  1920-21 . 

Sugar  production  in  El  Salvador,  1920-21. 
Foreign  trade  extension  work . 


imuouAY. 

Autmnobiles  imported  by  Uruguay,  proposed  increase  in  cus¬ 
toms  duties. 

National  wool  scouring  plant  at  Montevideo . 

Foreign  trade— Imports  and  exports  by  articles,  6  months  1920. . 

Garb^  burners  in  Montevideo . 

Rubber  industry  and  market  for  rubber  goods . 


VENEZUELA. 

Ccmstruction  of  wireless  telegraph  stations  in  the  interior . 

Shipments  of  coflee  from  Maracaibo  for  September . 

Importation  of  musical  instruments  into  Venezuela,  1913-1918. . 
Coflee  exports  for  October . 


..do . 

Nov.  9 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  2 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  23 
Nov.  4 
Dec.  3 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  14 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  g 

Oct.  11 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  25 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  8 

...do . 

Nov.  19 


Sept.  16 

Sept.  21 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  10 


Sept.  30 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  17 


harry  L.  Walsh,  ctmsul  at 
Manzanillo. 

Paul  H.  Faster,  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz. 

Lee  R.  Blohm,  ctmsul  at 
Frtmtera. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  consul 
in  charge  at  Mexico  City. 

Harry  L.  Walsh. 

B.  F.  Yost,  consul  at  Gnay- 
mas. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
Yucatan. 

James  B.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Chihuahua. 

Bartley  F.  Yost. 


Odin  G.  Loren,  vice  ctmsul  at 
Panama  City. 

DC. 

Dc. 

Juiins  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
Colon. 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 
at  Callao-Lima. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Lyim  W.  Franklin,  vice  ctm¬ 
sul  at  San  Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


George  R.  Phelan,  vice  ctm¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
Dudley  O.  Dwirre,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Richard  Flood,  ir.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  La  Ouafra. 

Dudley  O.  Dwyre. 


BOOK.  NOTES 


iCVr*  ll  ">illi  ^^Jl^  II 

[Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  October,  1930.] 

.ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Anuario  de  Esiadi'etica  de  la  Provincia  de  Tucuman  Correepondiente  al  Afio  1918. 

Tucunian,  Imp.  Prebisch  &  Violetto,  1920.  xix,  353  p.  4°. 

Digeeto  de  Instruccion  Primaria.  Levee,  Decretoe  y  Resoluciones  Vigentea  para  laa 
Escuelas  y  Dependeiiciae  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Educacidn.  Compilado  por 
Ramon  Carou  y  Enrique  Ixmton.  Buenoe  Aires,  1920.  lix,  576  p.  4®. 

Primera  Conferencia  Econdmica  Nacional.  Celebrada  en  Buenos  Aires  en  el  Afio 

1919,  Auspiciada  por  la  Confederacidn  Argentina  del  Comercio,  de  la  Industria  y 
de  la  Produccidn.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Tip.  de  J.  E.  Rezzonico.  197  p.  8®. 

BOLIVIA. 

Arancel  Aduanero  de  Importaciones.  La  Paz,  Imp.,  Velarde,  1920.  313,  xv  p.  8®. 
Bolivia:  Her  Resources  and  Future.  By  Adolfo  Ballivian.  London,  Edward  Stan¬ 
ford  (Ltd.),  1920.  front.,  port.,  map,  illus.  Ixvi,  66  p.  8®.  (Text  in  English 
and  French.) 

La  Riqueza  Petrolifera  de  Caupolican  y  Norte  de  Bolivia.  Por  Hiram  I.oayza. 
la  Paz,  Gonzalez  y  Medina,  1920.  70  p.  8®. 

BRAZIL. 

Annaes  do  1"  t'ongresso  Amazonense  de  Estudantes.  Promovido  pela  “Uniao  Aca¬ 
demical'  o  celebrado  em  Manaos,  de  15  a  25  de  Janeiro  de  1919,  para  Solenni- 
sayao  de  Primeiro  Decennio  da  Universidade.  Manaos,  Sec^ao  de  Obras  da 
Imprenta  Publica,  1919.  72  p.  8®. 

Mensagem.  Pelo  Coronel  Joaquim  Pereira  Lobo,  Presidente  do  Estado  de  Sergijie. 

1920.  Aracaju,  I mprensa  Official,  1920.  fold,  tables.  101  p.  4®. 

Civil  Code  of  Brazil.  In  Effect  January  1,  1917,  with  the  Corrections  of  January  15, 

1919,  Promulgated  July  13,  1919.  Translated  from  the  Official  Portuguese  Text. 
By  Joseph  liSTieless.  St.  Louie,  Thomas  Law  Book  Co.,  1920.  xxxvi,  438  p. 
8°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Anuario  de  la  Facultad  dc  Matematicas  e  Ingenierfa  de  Bogota.  Vol.  Ill,  Afio  1919. 

Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  illus.  176  p.  8®. 

Centenario  de  Boyaca.  1819-1919.  Bogoti,  Escuela  Tipograffca  Salesiana,  1920. 
illus.  356  p.  4®. 

Memoria  del  Ministro  de  Agricultura  y  Comercio  al  Congreso  de  1920  [y]  Anexos, 

1920.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  8®.  2  vols. 

Memoria  del  Ministro  del  Tesoro  al  Congreso  de  1920.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1920.  218  p.  8®. 

Misiones  Diplomiiticas  del  Ecuador  en  Colombia.  Tesis  de  Grado.  Por  Manuel  A. 
Mufioz  Borrero.  Bogota,  Imprenta  de  San  Bernardo,  1920.  48  (2)  p.  8®. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Diccionario  de  Costarriquefiismos.  Segunda  edicidn.  Por  Carlos  Gagini.  San  Josd, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1919.  275  p.  4®. 

Ensayo  Sobre  el  Poeta.  Rafael  Cardona — Su  Personalidad .  Por  Napoledn  Pacheco  S. 
San  Josd,  Imprenta  Grenas,  1919.  90  p.  12®. 
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Floril^io.  Seleccion  de  R.  Brenes  Mesen.  For  Alberto  J.  Ureta.  San  Jos^,  Garcia 
Monge  y  Cia.,  Edi tores,  1920.  52  p.  12®. 

Memoria  de  Guerra  y  Marina.  Documentacidn  Correspondiente  al  Ano  1919.  Car¬ 
tage,  Imprenta  Bonilla,  1920.  374  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  la  Secretaria  de  Hacienda  y  Comercio  Correspondiente  al  Afio  1919, 
San  Joe4,  Imprenta  Lehmann,  1920.  xxxiii,  635  p.  8®. 

La  Miniatura.  For  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia.  San  Jos4,  Garcia  Monge  y  Cia., 
Editores,  1920.  115  p.  12®. 

Foesias.  For  Jose  Olivares.  San  Jos^,  Garcia  Monge  y  Cia.,  Editores,  1920.  78  p. 

12®. 

Rosa  Mistica.  For  Luis  Dobles  Segredia.  Hereda,  1920.  illus.  306  p.  12®. 

Valores  Literarioe  de  Costa  Rica.  For  Rogello  Sotela.  San  Jos^,  Imprenta  Alsina, 
1920.  293  p.  8®. 

Cuba. 

Algunas  Flagas  de  Nuestroe  Cultivoe.  For  Rodolio  Arango.  Habana,  Montalvo, 
Cirdenas  &  Co.,  1919.  illus.  94  p.  8®. 

Arreglo  de  Limitee  Entre  las  Repdblicas  del  Ecuador  y  Colombia.  Documentoe 
Oficiales.  Ministerio  de  Relacionee  Exteriores.  Quito,  Imp.  y  Enc.  Nacionales, 
1920.  maps.  81,  iii  p.  4®. 

La  Bibijagua  y  Modos  de  Combatirla.  For  Braulio  T.  Barreto.  Habana,  Imp. 
Militar,  1919.  illus.  23  p.  8®. 

El  Comercio  Exterior  de  Cuba  y  la  Guerra  Mundial.  La  Enorme  Frosperidad 
Econdmica  de  Cuba.  Extraordinario  Desarrollo  de  Nuestras  Relacionee  Mer- 
cantiles.  La  Intervencidn  de  Cuba  en  el  Conflicto  Europeo  y  su  Influencia 
Sobre  el  Forvenir  de  la  Industria  Azucarera.  For  Luis  Calddz-Roig.  Habana, 
Imprenta  Avisador  Comercial,  1920.  xvi,  320  p.  8®. 

Consideraciones  Sobre  el  Cultivo  de  la  Fifia  en  Cuba.  For  el  Dr.  Benjamin  Mufioz 
Ginarto.  Habana,  Imp.  Militar,  1919.  48  p.  8®. 

Crianza  del  Conjo.  For  el  Dr.  Rafael  de  Castro  y  Ramirez.  Habana,  Imp.  Militar, 
1919.  illus.  2^  p.  8®. 

Derecho  Minero  Cubano.  For  Joed  Isaac  del  Corral.  Tomo  1.  La  Habana,  Sociedad 
Editorial  Cuba  Contempor&nea,  1920.  xv,  675  p.  4®. 

Eradicaciun  de  las  Garrapatas.  For  el  Dr,  Rafael  de  Castro.  Habana,  Imp.  Militar, 
1919.  illus.  31  p.  8®. 

La  Fauna  Jurdsica  de  Vifiales.  For  Dr.  Mario  Sdnehez  Roig.  Habana,  Imprenta 
Graphical  Arts,  1920.  56  p.  8®, 

El  Mani:  su  Cultivo,  Froductos  y  Usos.  For  el  Sr.  Miguel  A.  Valdivia  Montanez. 
Habana,  Imp.  Militar,  1919.  35  p.  8®. 

Memoria  de  la  Administraciun  del  Fresidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Cuba,  Mario  G. 
Menocal,  Durante  el  Ferfodo  Comprendido  Entre  el  1®  de  Julio  de  1916  y  el  30 
de  Junto  de  1917.  Habana.  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Cia.,  1920.  488  p.  8®. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Fiscal  Feriod — Dominican  Customs  Receivership.  January 
1  to  December  31,  1919.  Washington,  G.  F.  O.,  1920.  82  p.  8®. 

ECUADOR. 

Informe  que  el  Ministm  de  Hacienda  Fresenta  a  la  Nacion  en  1920.  Quito,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1920.  xlviii,  135,  107  p.  4®. 

Juan  Le6n  Mera.  Considerado  Como  Critico.  For  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello. 
Quito,  Imprenta  de  la  Universidad  Central,  1920.  32  p.  8®. 

Reparto  de  las  Rentas  e  Impuestos  Fiscales  a  sub  Diierentes  participes  que  Emanan 
de  Leyes  espeoiales.  Ministerio  de  Hacienda.  Quito,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1918.  15  p.  8°. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Breve  Reeena  e  Iniportantes  Apreeiauiones  Sobre  la  Pereonalidad  y  Actuacibn  Polftica 
del  Ciudadano  Carloe  Herrera.  Guatemala,  Tip.  Sdnchez  &  De  Guise,  1920. 

47  p.  8“. 

MEXICO. 

Coleccitin  de  Documentoe  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra  de  Independencia  de  Mexico 
de  1808  a  1821.  Coleccionadoe  por  J.  E.  Hernandez  y  DAvalos.  Tomos  1-6. 
Mexico,  Jos4  Maria  Sandoval,  1877-1882.  4®.  6  vols. 

Ley  Organica  del  Ministerio  Publico  del  Distrito  y  Territorios  Federates.  Mexico, 
Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  Gobemariun,  1919.  23  p.  8°. 

Ley  de  Organizacidn  del  Ministerio  Publico  Federal  y  Reglamentacion  de  sub  Fun- 
cionee.  Mexico,  Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  Gobemacidn,  1919.  22  p.  8°. 

Ley  Reglamentaria  de  loe  Articuloe  103  y  104  de  la  Constitucion  Federal.  Mexico, 
Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  Gobemacidn,  1919.  63  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  la  Secretaria  de  Comunicaciones  y  Obras  Publicas.  Correspondiente  al 
Periodo  Transcurrido  de  1°  de  Julio  de  1912  a  30  de  Junio  de  1913.  Mexico,  1920. 
vii,  328  p.  4®. 

Mexico  y  su  Riqueza.  Consideracionas  Relatives  al  Problema  Agrario.  Por  Francisco 
Loria.  Mexico,  Talleres  Linotipogr^ficos  de  Excelsior,  1920.  208  p.  8®. 

Present  and  Past  Banking  in  Mexico.  By  Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  Ph.  D.  Under 
the  Auspices  oi  The  Doheny  Foundation.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1920. 
xxi,  268  p.  8®. 

Revolucidn  y  reforme.  Libro  Primero.  Genesis  Legal  de  la  Revolucidn  Cons- 
titudonalista.  Las  Obras  tlnicas  son  Creaciones  de  Personales  I^nicos.  Por 
M.  Aguirre  Berlanga.  Mexico,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  maps.,  illus.  xxix, 
73,  279  p.  8®. 

PERU. 

Prospecto  para  el  Establecimiento  del  Banco  de  la  Nacion.  Lima,  Imp.  Torres 
Aguirre,  1920.  14  p.  8®. 

Reiorma  en  loe  Estudioe  de  la  Facultad  de  Filoeofia  y  Letras.  Por  G.  Bravo  Mejia. 
Arequipa,  Tip.  S.  Quiroz,  1919.  79  p.  8®. 

Trabajoe  Cientihcoe.  Por  el  Dr.  Edmundo  Escomel.  Lima,  Impresores  Sammarti 
y  Cia.,  1919.  18  p.  8®. 

SALVADOR. 

Directorio  General  de  la  Repdblica  El  Salvador,  1920.  San  Salvador,  Directores 
Propietarioe  W.  L.  Bennet  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1920.  152  p.  4®. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Service  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  for  the  Year  Ended  December  31, 1919.  Manila,  Bureau  of  Printing, 
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